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Our Patriotic Debt To Our Dead 


LET US BE “WORKERS FOR PEACE” NOT PACIFISTS 
By BISHOP JOHN J. WRIGHT, Bishop of Worcester, Massachusetts 


Delivered at the Rededication Ceremonies marking the 25th Annwersary of the Worcester Memorial Auditorium, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, September 25, 1958 


ODERN PATRIOTISM makes the nation the object 
of its most passionate and proud devotion. But other 
forms of civic piety than national patriotism alone 

still happily survive. Among these more ancient forms of 
patriotism is that by which people are individually moved and 
collectively united by an intense local love of that city from 
which they come or which for ther is home. 

Perhaps the strongest patriotism ever to center around a 
single city was that of the Athenians in the age of Pericles 
250 years ago. The patriotic love for their city of those 
Greeks who were also Athenians included all the emotions, 
interests, and obligations, spiritual and cultural, by which a 
civilized man is bound to the whole society of which he is a 
part; Athenian patriotism was focused exclusively on the 
City of Athens. The patriotism of ancient Athens was no 
mere sentimental or nostalgic attachment; it was the all-time 
model of perfect patriotic love for one’s city. 

Athenian patriotism found its most sublime expression in a 
speech given by Pericles in ancient Athens under circum- 
stances somewhat like to those which bring us together 
tonight in Worcester. The neo-classical style of our magnifi- 
cent memorial auditorium recalls the very achitecture of 
which Athens was so proud and is in the tradition of the 
superb public buildings which Pericles built, sometimes amid 
the moanings and groanings of tax payers, to make so ° auti- 
ful the Athens of twenty-five centuries ago. 

But it is the fact that our municipal auditorium: com- 
memorates the men whom Worcester has given to the 
Armed Services and to the defense of our land which chiefly 
calls to mind the oration of Pericles that summed up the 
elements of patriotic love for one’s city. At the rededication 
of an auditorium built in a style reminiscent of ancient 
Athens, and serving as a symbol of our patriotic deb* to 


those who brought honor in war to the name of Worcester, 
I cannot do better than recall the words by which Pericles 
taught the Athenians how to prove their patriotic piety, 
toward the dead and their patriotic pride in their city. 

True, Pericles spoke as a pagan. The element of revenge 
which was part of the spirit in which his heroes fought and 
died, is one which we, taught by the Hebrew prophets and 
the Christian Gospel, must always purge from our hearts and 
motives, even when we go to war. But much of the idealism 
that Pericles praised in the brave men who defended ancient 
Athens was born of a spirit which we rejoice to find present 
in our heroes, too, and which every Hebrew hope and Chris- 
tion faith can only applaud, praying that such a spirit of 
valor will always be strong among us. 

Pericles paid tribute in his memorial oration to the valor 
of the men and boys who loved Athens so much that they 
could not bear to think of her in enemy hands, and so died 
in her defense. He said: “(They) thought fir to act boldly 

. . thus choosing to die resisting, rather than to live sub- 
mitting. So died these men as became Athenians.” 

Then turning to the living relatives, friends and neighbors 
gathered to mourn the dead of Athens as you are met tonight 
to commemorate Worcester’s heroes, Pericles said “You, 
their survivors, must determine to have as unfaltering a 
resolution in the field (as did these heroes) . .. Not content 
with ideas derived only from words about why it is good to 
defend your city .. . you must yourselves realize the worth of 
Athens, and feed your eyes on her from day to day, till love 
of her fills your hearts; and then, when all her greatness shall 
break upon you, you must reflect that it was by courage, by 
sense of duty, and by a keen feeling of honor in action that 
men became capable of accomplishing all this . .. These (men 
and their virtues) take as your models, and remember that 
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JOHN J. WRIGHT 


happiness is the fruit of freedom, and freedom, is the fruit 
of valor; then you will never decline the dangers of war.” 

Pericle’s praise of military courage and his passionate re- 
minder that happiness is born of freedom and that freedom 
is bought with bravery, carry timely lessions for us in days 
so rightly appalled by the horrors of war, but often wrongly 
tempted by the fallacies of pacifism. 

All of us wish we could live by a wisdom less martial than 
that of Pericles. Surely a priest is the first to wish it were 
not necessary to maintain the armed vigilance that remains 
the patriotic price of our freedom as citizens and our happiness 
as humans. We all pray—or should, as a priest assuredly does 
—that saner, more moral times may come in which it will be 
possible to let down our guard without ungrateful treason 
to our war-dead. 

But that time is not yet, nor should the devout, though our 
religious piety be more refined than that of the pagan Greek, be 
tempted to put aside yet the prudent, patriotic spirit of military 
preparedness that Pericles warned ancient Athens always to 
keep alive. Religion does not require us to be political fools— 
and it would be supreme folly, at this stage in the emergence 
of the reign of law over recourse to arms, if we were to de- 
emphasize unduly those militant aspects of patriotism which 
pacifism pretends to find unholy. 

It was not because he loved war, but because he loved 
Athens that Pericles held up to living patriots the example 
of those who had died resisting, rather than live submitting, 
and bade their survivors to have as unfaltering a resolution 
in the field as those soldiers had manifested who, loving 
Athens more than self, and virtue more than life, had died, if 
not gladly at least courageously, in order that Athens might be 
free, and beautiful, and honorable, and happy. 

We live in times that are avid in their desire for peace. 
That desire has been inspired by a religious vision more clear 
than that of pagan antiquity; it is impossible to have lived 
in Christian times and not be more impatient with the evil 
of war than Pericles could ever have been. Our desire for 
peace has been further intensified by sheer wariness with the 
demands of war and sheer disgust with its brutalities. 

Such times and such desires properly make us prefer to 
work for peace rather than prepare for war, but we would be 
great fools if, while striving with all our hearts to make 
possible the ways of peace, we were to forget the sad, but 
sane lessons of the patriotism of those who died in war. 

It is good that we can use this splendid building for 
music, laughter and song, the words and the works of peace; 
but it would be criminal madness to forget not only that this 
building is their memorial, but that it would be impossible 
either to build or to use it were it not for the citizens who 
were willing to risk the dangers of war, understanding that, 
even in days of war so dreadful, it is not always true that 
peace at any price is good. 

Pacificism is always attractive to the sensitive of spirit, 
but there has been much nonsense talked about the idealism of 
pacifists and the alleged moral blindness of those who recog- 
nize that wars are sometimes still imposed upon us by moral 
obligation as well as by military necessity. We are all bound 
by religion and humanity to be workers for peace; devout 
and decent people have always preferred peace to war. Pagan 
philosophers, Hebrew phophets and Christian saints have 
been unanimous in their prayerful hope for a society in which 
there will be no war, and have placed upon the consciences 
of us all the obligation to work, unrelentingly and uncom- 
promisingly, for the day when “(men) shall change their 
swords into plowshares and their spears into pruning-hooks, 
and they shall not learn war any more.” 

These prayers of the best of men and efforts of most of men 
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have, in fact, borne fruit. As we have grown more fraternal 
under the influence of our philosophers and the spiritual di- 
rection of our saints, peace has become much more the 
normal condition of mankind than people sometimes realize. 
The teen age gang fights we have been reading about strike 
us as Outrageous, hardly believable, because we are no longer 
accustomed, as men were for centuries, to fighting as the 
daily occupation of mankind. A small police force spends a 
lot of time in the relatively routine, peaceful business of di- 
recting traffic and maintaining order among friendly citizens, 
instead of there being whole regiments of police all over the 
place protecting people from one another, as in many lands 
was necessary for many centuries. We are able to own personal 
property without maintaining private armies to protect us, as 
used to be necessary even in relatively civilized communities. 
Skirmishes go on more or less constantly between the great 
powers, but now our diplomats are able to carry on the cold 
war of debate and of bargaining for years, where once our 
generals would have been exchanging gun fire in a matter 
of days or even hours. Peace becomes steadily less a Utopian 
dream and more a blessed reality. 

But it is not so much to pacifists that we are indebted for 
this happy progress as it is to workers for peace who were 
willing, if need be, to risk the dangers of war rather than 
see destroyed the very institutions and ideals which make 
peace possible. Can you imagine how much worse would be 
the condition of the world today, bad as it sometimes seems, 
if pacifists, rather than workers for peace prepared to fight for 
their ideals, had been able to have their way when the 
heartbreaking but worldbuilding decisions had to be made 
concerning the declaration of the wars to which Worcester 
men have gone, from the days of the Revolution that made 
America possible, through the days of the Civil War that 
made American united and strong, to the days of the dreadful 
World Wars which kept America free? If the pacifists had 
had their way, it is appalling to imagine what would be the 
condition of mankind made slaves by unrebuked despots, 
divided by rival tyrants, and made stupid by the brutal 
dominion, so hostile to intellect and to freedom alike, of the 
Nazi, the Fascist or the Red dictator. That is why, as has 
been noted, there has always been an historic distinction be- 
tween the worker for peace and the pacifist. 

Never forget that the same Good Book which tells us to 
work for peace, reminding us of the Prince of Peace Who 
said, “Blessed are the peace makers, for they shall be called 
the children of God,” is the same book which quotes from 
Christ this lesson for our times: “When the strong man, 
fully armed, guards his courtyard, his property is undisturbed. 
But if a stronger than he attacks and overcomes him, he will 
take away his whole armor on which he was depending, and 
will divide his spoils” (Luke 11, 21). 

It is holy to use this hall, dedicated to strong men who 
guarded our courtyards, in order to work for peace; it would 
be hypocrisy, as well as madness, to use a hall made possible 
by peace defended with arms in order to preach a pacifism that 
mocks the faith of the dead and imperils the freedom of the 
living. 

On the other hand, it is precisely because our warriors, while 
willing to fight, would have preferred to be workers for 
peace, that we best honor their memories with joyful works 
of peace rather than melancholy tokens of war. To remind us 
of our daily debt to our heroes, memorial buildings like this 
are built. But these are not the only or even the best dwelling 
places of their memories. Pericles, praising the heroes of Ath- 
ens said: “The whole earth is the monument of brave men; and 
their story is not one graven on stone of their native earth, but 
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lives on everywhere, without visible symbol, woven into the 
stuff of other mens lives.” 

So, we, with even better understanding than that of Pericles, 
should express our gratitude to the dead by increasing every- 
where the spiritual and civic good of the community which 
was the object of their patriotic pride. So, wherever good 
things are done in the faith and freedom they made possible, 
there the blessed dead should be daily remembered. Where- 
ever true things are taught or said in the faith and freedom 
they made possible, there the blessed dead should be. daily 
thanked. Wherever beautiful things are admired with the 
faith and freedom they made possible, there the blessed dead 
should be daily beloved. 

The loving generosity which impels us to memorialize the 
heroes who have defended our patriotic patrimony should 
prompt us to increase the opportunities of the living to have 
better access to the good, the true and the beautiful as the 
best memorials to the dead. 

So, in the spirit that built this auditorium a quarter century 
ago, we should contribute to the works of healing and of 
research in our Worcester hospitals, to the support of our 
Worcester charitable agencies, to the perfection of our Wor- 
cester schools and libraries, to the adornment of our Worcester 
churches, to the enrichment of our Worcester museums and 
the improvement unto greater beauty of our Worcester parks 
and Worcester streets, all as the most perfect way to perpetu- 
ate the memory of our Worcester heroes. 

One wish is that the good money of good people had always 
been used to provide such increased blessings for the living 
as the best tribute to the dead, rather than so often wasted 
on the ill-considered and ill-kept “war memorials” which, in 
their neglect, so speedily cease to grace the memory of the 
dead and soon stand as a disgrace to the neighborhoods out 
of which the dead came. It is shocking to see in so many 
corners of the city today “war memorials” covered with 
evidences of neglect on the part of the old and vandalism on 
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the part of the young, shameful reproaches to our patriotism, 
symbols of our unworthiness and ingratitude, rather than our 
fidelity to the ideals of the dead and our respect for their 
memories. 

But if, instead of wasting pennies on cheap “memorials” 
that so easily turn to trash, we were always to act in the 
spirit of those who built this auditorium, then grateful dollars, 
gladly given, would make possible new wonders in our hospi- 
tals, greater good deeds in our charitable agencies, better 
stores of books and improved facilities in our libraries and 
schools, organs to give music more noble in our churches and 
shrines to nourish the pieties that inspire heroism and patriot- 
ism, treasures more lovely in our museums, and flowers, foun- 
tains and quiet places in our parks. All these would daily tell 
the dead that we remember and teach the living why they 
must be grateful to the dead. All this would be done, and 
unworthy blemishes would be removed from the face of our 
city, if the instinct to memoralize the blessed dead were al- 
ways obeyed in the spirit of those who built this auditorium. 

In this memorial auditorium, the type and symbol of the 
monuments an intelligent people erect to those whom they 
remember with grateful affection, all things should be kept 
clean, fresh and perfectly functioning, effective and beautiful, 
that those who come after us may see in the way we kept this 
building the proof of our worthiness of those in whose memory 
it was built. This building should be in the daily life of our 
city a reminder to our resolution to be as unfaltering in the 
field of battle as were our soldiers, should occasion again 
require. It should be a gathering place for growth among our 
citizens of the goodness, truth and beauty, which are the 
values served by the heroic dead, values bound up with those 
works of peace which promote the common good of the living. 
This building should be a proof that in modern Worcester 
the piety and patriotism which were the glory of ancient 
Athens remain the strength of a proud city and the joy of a 
peaceful people. 


Investment In Human Resources 
WE MUST SPEND SUBSTANIALLY MORE FOR EDUCATION AND SPEND IT WISELY 


By REAR ADMIRAL H. G. RICKOVER, USN, Chief, Naval Reactors Branch, Division of Reactor Development, 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission and Assistant Chief of the Bureau of Ships for Nuclear Propulsion, Navy Department 


Delivered at a meeting of The Engineers’ Club of St. Louis, St. Louis, Missouri, September 25, 1958 


AM ALWAYS DELIGHTED to speak to fellow engi- 

neers for it gives me the opportunity to try to enlist you 

in the campaign for better schools. As professional peo- 
ple, you have a particular concern in good public schools be- 
cause the quality of elementary and secondary education 
deeply affects subsequent professional education. If the public 
schools substitute life-adjustment conditioning for solid aca- 
demic subjects, the solid subjects must be studied later on by 
those who wish to prepare for a professional career. This 
means that professional schools must overload their curricula 
by including general education, or they must require that two 
or more years of study be taken in a liberal arts college before 
students are admitted to professional studies. 

In the first case, the study load becomes too heavy. At that, 
the future professional man receives an adequate liberal edu- 
cation and his professional education may suffer as well. In 
any event, he is at a disadvantage compared to his European 
counterpart who at 18 needs no remedial reading, no refresher 
courses in mathematics or sciences, no general humanities 


courses, having acquired all this in his previous twelve years 
of schooling. Where the professional man is required to spend 
some years in a liberal arts college before embarking on his 
professional training, he is also at a disadvantage compared 
to his European counterpart because he will be that many 
years older before he can begin to earn a living. Thus, poor 
education is costly to all Americans who prepare for profes- 
sional careers. Professional people should take a particular 
interest in our educational system and should do their utmost 
to help bring about long-overdue reforms. Our present short- 
age in well-qualified engineers is a specific reason why you 
should concern yourself with our tax-supported schools. 

An engineer has one special advantage in judging public 
education: his work requires that not only he but the techni- 
cians and the skilled workers with whom he deals have a clearly 
defined amount of basic knowledge. He is less concerned as to 
whether they are well-adjusted to their peer group than 
whether they can read instructions, express their ideas intel- 
ligibly, concentrate on doing their job efficiently, and have 
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the requisite mathematical and scientific knowledge for their 
particular job. . 

An engineer is also in a position to better judge the grow- 
ing need for trained man power as he observes the gradual 
diminution of the raw materials base upon which our tech- 
nological society rests. He cannot help but realize the neces- 
sity of devising complicated substitutes for minerals and fuels 
which are rapidly being consumed to maintain our high level 
of material life. Obviously, only highly trained people will be 
able to find ways to offset the worsening raw materials situ- 
ation which is aggravated by the rapid population growth in 
this country. 

To maintain present living standards, every American must 
be supplied each year with 34ths of a ton of steel, 23 pounds 
of copper, 7,300 pounds of stone, sand, and gravel, 520 
pounds of cement, 8 tons of coal, and more than 2,000 tons of 
water. Our steel, copper, and water resources are diminishing; 
in the end even coal will become scarce. Action must be started 
now to develop alternate materials in adequate amounts to 
ensure future Americans as good a life as we now enjoy. This 
can be accomplished only with very much higher levels of 
scientific and engineering competence. It will be possible to 
attain higher levels of competence only with very much bet- 
ter schools than we have now. 

All this is of course known to you, but the general public 
still thinks of our country as underpopulated and possessed 
of inexhaustible wealth. It does not see the ominous signs in 
the general trend toward utilization of inferior raw materials. 
Take the example of copper: In the 18th century ore of less 
than 13% was deemed too poor to be worth mining; in 1900 
5% copper was mined; now between 6/10ths and 9/10ths of 
1% copper is worth mining. The same trend is occurring in the 
use of all major minerals and fossil fuels. It is evident to 
every engineer that the Golden Age of modern industrial 
civilization cannot last unless we learn how to process abun- 
dant materials—perhaps in the end merely air, sea water and 
ordinary rock—using atomic power or hydrogen fusion or the 
heat of the sun for energy. Eventually, we must find ways to 
economically distill sea water for irrigation and industrial uses. 
This again will, in the end, require atomic energy or hydrogen 
fusion for power and we will still be faced with the problem 
of how to transport such water inland at a bearable cost. 

It is evident that these difficult technical problems will not 
be solved by uneducated people no matter how pleasant and 
“well-rounded” they may be. Whatever the world of tomor- 
row turns out to be, it is certain that far greater mental effort 
will be required of all mankind. In part, this will be a con- 
sequence of the fact that enormous populations will have to 
be maintained on a plundered planet; in part it is a conse- 
quence which follows inevitably upon advances in civilization. 
In primitive societies men survived if they had native wit, 
physical courage and strength, and also a modicum of good 
luck. Not much more was required of their leaders. As life 
daily becomes more complex—more artificial, fashioned less 
by natural forces than by human action—these simple human 
qualities no longer suffice. Other qualities must come to the 
fore. None will be more important than possession of a mind 
well-stocked with basic facts and able to think clearly, unemo- 
tionally, and independently. 

Even today these qualities are needed by every citizen of a 
democracy for each shares in making final decisions on national 
problems of great complexity and many-faceted import. In 
the future it will be more difficult to reach the right decisions. 
Problems will rarely turn on simple questions of right or 
wrong which any honest man of normal intelligence can readily 
gtasp. To decide complicated matters one must be able to 
judge policies against over-all national needs and the realities 
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of our political and economic position in the world. One can- 
not make logical decisions unless he has familiarized himself 
with the pertinent facts. This may require acquaintance with 
reliable sources of information, a habit of always consulting 
these rather than of accepting glib public statements, and the 
ability to think through a thicket of special pleading and go 
to the heart of the matter. None of us is born with this kind 
of mental discipline. We learn it through effort, application, 
and many years of formal schooling. Today all advanced coun- 
tries know that without schools they cannot continue to main- 
tain their complex modern way of life. This is because life in 
a modern industrial state demands a great deal more “book 
learning” of everyone who wants to make a good living for 
himself and his family. These advanced countries, therefore, 
provide for the formal education of all their children. 

In totalitarian countries a subject is properly educated when 
he has learned enough to do his work efficiently, whether as 
a typist, doctor, or top scientist. In democratic countries a citi- 
zen must learn all this and much more besides. He must pre- 
pare himself not merely for competence in his chosen calling 
but must also learn to become a responsible citizen and a con- 
tented human being. He needs to learn how to lead a good 
life no less than an efficient one. Above all, he must be taught 
how to use his mind independently so that he raay be a free 
man. 

A much higher quality of education is required :o turn 
children into thinking men than to turn them into merely 
competent men. Democratic education must do both. Never 
before have we been in greater need of people capable of 
good hard thinking than we are today. Man rose from savagery 
by putting his mind to work. He has now so remade the world 
that only the most intensive use of his brain power can insure 
his survival in decency. 

Almost two centuries ago Jefferson warned solemnly that 
for a nation to expect “to be both ignorant and free, in a state 
of civilization” would be to expect “what never was and never 
will be.” The operative words here are “in a state of civiliza. 
tion.” Ignorance can be tolerated in primitive communities; 
it is disastrous in civilized societies. 

The rate of progress or decline of a country is so clusely tied 
to the education it gives its children that one might call this 
rate a function of education. A wise country knows that its 
best investment for the future is effort and money put into 
schools. Every country educates its children, whether informally 
by the father’s advice and example as in primitive agricultural 
and handicraft societies, or formally in schools as in modern 
countries. At different stages of history different kinds of edu- 
cation are needed. Life does not stand still; neither can a na- 
tion. It either advances or it retreats, and it will retreat if it 
tries to stand still. For these reasons education must continu- 
ally be kept under close scrutiny to insure that it will always 
produce the kind of people needed at any given moment in 
time. 

Everyone is aware today that our educational system has 
been allowed to deteriorate. It has been going downhill for 
some years without anything really constructive having been 
done to arrest the decline, still less to reverse its course. We 
thus have a chronic crisis; an unsolved problem as grave as 
any that faces our country. Unless this problem is dealt with 
promptly and effectively the machinery which sustains our 
level of material prosperity and political power will begin to 
slow down. This may take a little time and we who neglect 
our civic responsibility by postponing action, may be lucky 
enough to escape the consequences. The ones who assuredly 
will have to pay are now growing up fast or are as yet unborn. 
In truth, the sins of the fathers are visited on their children. 

The crisis is one of inadequate funds for education and of 
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inadequate content of education. Tonight I will elaborate on 
the first issue. Here are the financial problems we face: 

In 1870 about 57% of the 5 to 17 year-olds were enrolled 
in elementary and high school and this percentage rose steadily 
every year until it reached approximately 85% in 1940. Since 
then the percentage has decreased slightly. For 80 years total 
public elementary and high school enrollment increased at a 
rate of about 242 to 34% million per decade. Taxes kept up 
fairly well with this expansion, but beginning in 1950 the 
whole situation changed with astonishing rapidity. Enroll- 
ments suddenly increased at five times the rate which had pre- 
vailed for so many decades. Fourteen million new pupils en- 
tered schools in the last eight years. This represents an increase 
of 17.5 million per decade, and this is likely to become the 
normal growth rate henceforth. 

In the face of this unprecedented reversal of a long time 
trend, taxes were not raised fast enough or high enough. Fi- 
gured in stable dollars, 1958 expenditures on public educa- 
tion have indeed risen over 1950 expenditures by approxi- 
mately 78%. This admittedly large increase is still not suff- 
cient for we must provide not only for increased costs of run- 
ning the schools but also for a continuous building program. 
Our educational plant should have expanded 57% in the last 
eight years merely to house the new pupils, and to this must 
be added necessary replacement of over-age buildings. Class- 
room space for a student costs about $1,000. To maintain the 
status quo would thus have cost 14 billion dollars. Our crowded 
schools—some operating on double shifts—are eloquent tes- 
timony that we have not kept school capital investment in 
line with growth of school population. The situation will pre- 
sently become worse as the post-war babies graduate from high 
school and clamor for admittance to the colleges. Then even 
more money will be needed to provide each student with class- 
room and dormitory space. 

No plant manager would be so foolish as to increase his 
working force without making the necessary capital invest- 
ment to give new workers the space and tools they need. Yet, 
as a nation, we act with less foresight. For example, Fortune 
magazine reports that in 1957 we spent fifty billion dollars for 
capital investment in industrial, transport, utilities, commer- 
cial, and farm enterprises. Would it be too great a sacrifice 
to invest, let us say, one and a half billion dollars each year in 
construction of new schools? To give perspective, consider 
that according to the American Automobile Association, Amer- 
icans invest 14 billion dollars or 4.7% of disposable income 
on personal transportation—the family car. This is almost 
ten times what would have to be invested in new schools if 
we barely maintained the status quo. We spend 5.3% of dis- 
posable income for maintenance of our cars, and this is one 
and a half times what we spend for maintenance of our pub- 
lic elementary and high schools. There are some elegant su- 
burbs in this country where almost every boy has a car of 
some sort by the time he is old enough to get a license but 
where he goes to school on a two-shift basis! Can we afford 
to go on putting more of our money into acquisition of tan- 
gible property for ourselves than in buying the intangible 
asset of a good education for our children—a possession worth 
more than even the shiniest Cadillac? 

Just as every worker must be backed by considerable capi- 
tal investment in plant and machinery—some $10,000 per 
man, I believe—so must each pupil be backed by the neces- 
sary capital investment in educational plant and facilities. In 
the period 1950-58, during which we upped educational ex- 
penditures 78%, we benefited from an increase in the gross 
national product of 196%, in constant 1947 dollars. We pre- 
ferred to spend the lion's share of this windfall on ourselves 
rather than on the education of our children. 
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Consequently, there has set in a slow attrition, a corroding 
of the intellectual supports which maintain our high level 
of technology and hence our pleasant standard of living. This 
has happened largely, I believe, because we did not adjust our 
thinking fast enough to a situation unprecedented in our his- 
tory. In this country we habitually think in terms of scarcity 
of people rather than abundance. Since this has been true 
during almost all our history, it is not surprising that we still 
think in terms of this but recently vanished past. 

America represented a fabulous opportunity to those who 
came to her shores. There is no other recorded instance of a 
civilized people obtaining possession of a vast new empty 
land with excellent climate, great natural resources, and an 
advantageous geographic location. No other land colonized in 
historic times had all these favorable characteristics. With 
their superior techniques, the newcomers could rapidly exploit 
its great natural wealth and thus, merely for the taking, achieve 
a material level of life impossible in old and populous lands. 
Even the primitive ancestors of the American Indian, wan- 
dering across the Bering Strait, must have found this a land 
of plenty. Theirs, too, was a good life until the white man 
came—a life incomparably better than anything they had ex- 
perienced in their Asian homelands. Without European tech- 
niques, the Indians could not, of course, make use of the min- 
erals and fuels buried in our earth. They benefited from the 
abundance of our land which gave them elbow-room, and 
thus a sense of personal freedom, no less than from its fertile 
soil from which food was easy to obtain. They could not de- 
fend their rich land against the Europeans because they lacked 
technical competence. It passed from them to us; its beauty 
unspoiled; its wealth intact. 

For all who came here America stood for limitless space 
and wealth. Yet even the largest country will fill up rapidly 
if its population grows fast enough; even the richest in na- 
tural resources will in time become poor if they are ruthlessly 
mined and foolishly used. Nothing earthly is limitless. To 
grasp this fact fully is not easy. It takes time to change deep- 
seated ways of thinking which have long accorded with reality. 

It has taken us too long to recognize the significance of a 
fact we hear endlessly on the radio: that 11,000 babies are 
born every day in this country. We have, therefore, failed to 
prepare for the educational needs of these babies which will 
begin six years after birth. They will need a million extra 
desks in elementary school each and every year henceforth. 
As they go through school, at current drop-out rates 875,000 
extra desks in high school and over a quarter of a million new 
places in college must be made ready for them. This annual 
increase must be factored into all our estimates of expenditures 
for education. This we have not done. 

We have a continuing crisis in education caused by poor 
planning although our requirements could so easily have been 
foreseen. In today’s rapidly changing world this is a fatal 
error. Nations decline if they are not continually alert to the 
needs of the future. The law of life is “adapt or perish.” What 
we do today was largely determined for us by the vision and 
by the actions of those who preceded us. So will tomorrow's 
events in large measure depend on what we plan and do today. 

We must spend substantially more for education. We must 
also spend school tax money more wisely. I venture to say that 
of all leading countries, we get the least in education for our 
tax dollars. For various reasons our school establishment is 
the most expensive in the world. We have set ourselves stand- 
ards of luxury in buildings and equipment unknown elsewhere. 
We require two to three years longer to bring our students 
to approximately the same level of education as those in most 
European countries—this alone means 20% higher costs for 
the same end product. Although we spend a slightly greater 
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percentage of our national income on public education than 
the leading countries of Europe, but less than Russia, these 
costs are more easily borne by us since we are the richest 
nation in the world. We may feel that we are taxing ourselves 
highly for our children, but we spend almost as much for al- 
coholic beverages as for elementary and secondary schools 
combined. We put nearly as many dollars into advertising in 
order to sell goods for which there is no pressing need—else 
why advertise?—than into the production of wc!ll!-educated 
high school graduates which we need urgently. This means 
that our national outlay for education of cétizens is approxi- 
mately the same as cur outlay for the education of consumers. 
We spend more money for comic books than for all textbooks 
used in elementary and high schools. 

What these figures show is that it would be no great hard- 
ship to invest money in our children’s future, but they are not 
a guide which will help us find a way to raise the necessary 
funds. We have here a national problem which is difficult to 
solve and upon which we the people must act to the best of 
our ability. In the light of the imperative need for educated 
citizens should we not perhaps reexamine our fear of federal 
aid to education? Although many of our poorer regions tax 
themselves proportionately more heavily than wealthier sec- 
tions of the country, their schools still remain inferior, which 
makes it a gamble as to whether a child receives a fair educa- 
tion or a poor one. Many other countries have traditions of 
local control and financing of schools, but have still found 
ways to bring the help of their national government to bear 
without setting up a national dictatorship over education. 
England and Switzerland, for example, have worked out ex- 
cellent partnerships between central government and local 
community. We might learn from them. It is foolish to let 
national pride stand in the way. 

Comparing notes with other countries, we should find that 
they put most of their money into teachers and make do with 
simple, almost austere school buildings. Basically, school is 
nothing but a teacher surrounded by a group of children. If 
the teacher is excellent, the children will learn much and in 
doing so be happy as well. As long as the room is light and 
large enough, warm in winter, and supplied with the minimum 
of necessary teaching tools it will suffice. If these fundamentals 
are paid for and there is a surplus, additional facilities can 
quickly be added. It takes only two years to build a school 
against four to five years to train a public school teacher and 
additional years for her to acquire the experience which makes 
for inspired teaching. A college professor must add to this 
several more years to complete his preparation for teaching. 

It is obvious that we must therefore plan in advance for a 
period of eight to ten years. We must take into consideration 
that at the beginning of each school year all our educational 
institutions will find their enrollments well above those of the 
preceding year and make preparations for having the re- 
quisite number of additional teachers ready on time. Instead, 
as everyone knows, teachers are leaving the schools in large 
numbers because their salarics have not kept up with those 
in other professions; they have in fact fallen below those of 
production workers in manufacturing industries. The steep 
drop in purchasing power has adversely affected the desirability 
of the academic career as compared to other professions. The 
results are particularly disastrous at the highest level of teach- 
ing in college and university for, let us never forget, college 
professors are capable people who can turn their hands to a 
variety of vastly more remunerative jobs if driven too far. 
We have come to a point where we pay them so little that 
they can no longer even purchase their own product: with 
college tuitions having risen greatly, few professors can afford 
to send all their children through college. 
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In any profession, and particularly in the teaching profes- 
sion, there are dedicated people who will work under adverse 
conditions and at low pay. But we must not delude ourselves 
that the answer to our dilemma lies solely in dedicated people. 
There will never be enough of thein. We are not entitled to 
educate our children on the philanthrophy of our teachers. 
Whether we like it or not, in the culture which exists in the 
United States today, the desirability of a given occupation 
is measured largely in terms of salary. This explains why the 
ablest-young men and women are turning away from teaching 
even though numerous scholarships and fellowships are avail- 
able. No such recruitment problem exists, for example, in the 
well-paid professions such as medicine or law. These have no 
lack of applicants; in fact many are turned away. 


We have a long-standing shortage of about 140,000 quali- 
fied teachers. To staff our schools adequately, more than half 
our college graduates would have to enter the teaching pro- 
fession during the next ten years. At present only one fifth 
of our college graduates become teachers. In fact, many who 
plan to become teachers decide after graduation that the re- 
wards are too meager. This is particularly true in the fields 
most needed in a technological society—mathematics and 
science. There the supply of prospective teachers has been 
dropping steadily. For example, from 4,618 college graduates 
prepared to teach mathematics in 1950 the figure dropped 
to 2,892 in 1957, of whom only two-thirds actually went into 
teaching. The respective figures for science are 9,096 in 1950 
and 5,044 in 1957, again with only about two-thirds entering 
the teaching profession. Incredible as it may sound, a mere 
125 prospective physics teachers graduated in 1955 to be 
fought over by some 28,000 high schools. Despite competition 
for their services nothing has been done to grant better salaries 
to teachers with such rare qualifications. 


In the third field of importance today—foreign languages 
—the situation is even more serious. One consequence is that 
we have a diplomatic service where only 50% now have com- 
mand of a foreign language and where—still worse—a mere 
30% of the incoming recruits speak any foreign language; 
clear evidence of the deterioration of foreign language teach- 
ing in the last generation. 

At a time when the United States has commitments all over 
the world we have only one ambassador in a communist coun- 
try who speaks the language; in the Near East and North 
Africa, among the most critical areas of world politics today, 
only two of our ambassadors speak Arabic. The situation is 
no better for our diplomatic dealings with the North Atlantic 
Treaty nations where today our ambassadors to Belgium, 
France, Germany, Iceland, the Netherlands, Portugal, Turkey, 
and Greece do not have a workable knowledge of the lang- 
uage of their host countries. I venture to say that such linguis- 
tic deficiencies cannot be found in the foreign service of any 
other leading power in the world. 


A recent UNESCO study of foreign language teaching in 
14 selected countries showed the United States near the bot- 
tom of the list in spite of the fact that we have a built-in 
linguistic advantage in our immigrants from many lands. We 
make little use of this advantage; our mores have no use for 
immigrant bilingualism—a potential source of future language 
teachers such as few other countries possess. 


A would-be teacher would have to spend many years of in- 
tensive study to acquire proficiency in an unknown foreign 
language. This would get him no higher financial reward than 
that earned by a teacher with identical degree and seniority 
who teaches driver training, domestic science, or typewriting. 
Can anyone seriously maintain that it is democratic to single 
out teaching from all other occupations for such allegedly 
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“democratic” salary scales where merit counts for nothing and 
the relative difficulry of the subject taught is considered ir- 
relevant? It is not surprising that our teacher shortage is most 
severe among those teaching academic subjects who merit far 
higher salaries. Understandably, the shortage is less among 
those who teach simple “know-how” subjects and who prob- 
ably merit no more than what they actually earn. As is the 
case with college professors, a teacher of mathematics, science, 
or foreign languages has many opportunities to make a good 
living outside of teaching, whereas the teacher of print shop 
or flycasting would probably not do as well elsewhere. The 
able teachers leave and the less able remain. The best is never 
cheap. We have been getting our children’s education at bar- 
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gain rates, as Columbia's President Grayson Kirk remarked— 
at cut-rates “subsidized by those who could least afford it: 
the teachers”—and the quality of education has been affected 
by our failure to reward excellence in teaching. 

Education is a matter which affects every American. Our 
children are our hostages to the future. Those of us whose work 
and training provide a vantage point from which the disas- 
trous consequences of present educational policies can be eas- 
ily seen have a duty as citizens to make our findings public. 
Ic is not a pleasant duty but it cannot and must not be avoided. 
I hope that you will find the time and strength to help improve 
our public education so that our children will receive the 
best possible preparation for the uncertain future ahead. 


The Unity That Is Our Strength 


OUR COMMON ALLEGIANCE 


By WILLIAM HAMILTON, Postmaster General of Canada 


Delivered to the Phi Epsilon Pi Fraternity 54th Grand Convention, Montreal, Canada, September 4, 1958 


OU ARE TO BE CONGRATULATED on devoting a 
portion of your sessions to considerations of leadership. 
All too often when we think of leadership and leaders 
we think only in terms of the great and important positions 
in our world—the Presidents and the Prime Ministers of 
nations, the presiding officers of our great national organiza- 
tions and similar position which are much in the public eye. 

But these are by no manner of means the only positions of 
leadership nor in many ways are they the most important. Our 
modern society rests on a basis of participation by every mem- 
ber and to a large extent that participation must be organized 
and directed through a multitude of varying associations be- 
tween the members of society, most of them through some 
form of voluntary organization. 

In this way we accomplish a wide variety of things. Perhaps 
the best result of these activities is three-fold; they enable 
us to undertake for ourselves many projects which otherwise 
would be assigned to the state; to supplement those under- 
takings in which the state is engaged and to help the citizen 
direct the course of his state or nation. 

But no such organization or activity, from the smallest 
group to the most important national body can continue to 
exist and prosper in the absence of adequate and responsible 
leadership for its activities. 

I believe that the university graduate has a very great re- 
sponsibility in this connection. Your education and your 
academic experience has given to you qualifications and 
knowledge which most other people do not possess. The ac- 
quisition of these has been a costly process and even though 
you may have paid your tuition fees, these have covered only 
a portion of the cost. The rest has been contributed in part 
by the state and in part by other members of society who 
have preceded you and who have given a portion of what 
they have acquired that you might benefit. 

Therefore it is hardly sufficient that people such as your- 
selves live only within the narrow confines of your personal 
career. By others you have been endowed with something 
which has been denied them—there is a reciprocal responsi- 
bility which is self-evident. 

It is in the acceptance of leadership that that responsibility 
can be best discharged. By discharging that responsibility 
through your activity in the community you will play an 


important part in making even more firm the foundation on 
which our free way of life must rest. 

For the very foundation of free society is that of voluntary 
participation by every member in its activity and the upward 
flow from the many to the few who must govern that society 
of opinion and expression. This is the antithesis of that other 
type of society, so well exemplified in the Communist countries 
of today, where expression and opinion flows downward from 
the few and is superimposed, by force if necessary, on the 
many. 

That of which I would speak to you today flows naturally 
from these thoughts because the unity that is our strength— 
the unity within free nations which enables them to solve 
their difficulties despite a wide diversity of opinion among 
their individual citizens, and the unity among these same 
free nations which has enabled them to present a joint and 
united front when such was vital in international affairs, is a 
unity arrived at because of certain common beliefs which I 
think we all hold. 

This is not a unity of uniformity and no better example 
can be given than the case of the United States and Canada. 
Our two nations have their differences and they are important 
ones. Each of our governments has as its duty and responsi- 
bility to consider its own national interests first. In the pursuit 
of these interests important and trying conflicts have de- 
veloped which have not yet been resolved despite good will 
on both sides. 

But the encouraging thing about our relationship—and 
it extends to those nations which are our partners in freedom 
as well—is that we are confident we can solve those differences 
amicably. Less than two months ago President Eisenhower, 
speaking in the Canadian House of Commons to the Canadian 
representatives of the people, had this to say on the subject: 

“It is my conviction, in which I believe your Prime 

Minister fully concurs, that for all of our present problems 

and all of our future ones, we will find acceptable solutions. 

It will take understanding, common sense and a willingness 

to give and take on both our parts . . . There is no cause to 

be surprised or disturbed to discover that occasionally dif- 
ferences arise between us. The distinguishing character of 
the peoples of the free world lies in the fact that differences 
between them can develop, can be expressed and then ami- 
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cably resolved. We in the United States have no more desire 

than you have to seek in our relations with other nations the 

silent, sullen unity that elsewhere have been purchased or 
imposed. The hallmark of freedom is the right to differ as 
well as the right to agree.” 

And in much the same spirit, the Prime Minister of Canada 
speaking a year ago at Dartmouth College in New Hampshire, 
said: 

“My purpose is to have causes for disagreement removed, 
which unsolved may diminish the spirit of understanding 
which is characteristic of our relationship. We in Canada 
and the United States are such close neighbours and have 
so much in common that it is hard to realize we are 
bound to have some differences. We are united in the great 
cause of freedom and democracy. In our military alliance 
there is the closest cooperation between us. In the funda- 
mental things of life we have no differences. Our comrad- 
ship knows no closer alliance in the world. Let it not be 
said that we cannot achieve a similar spirit of cooperation 
in economic affairs.” 

What are these fundamental things of life on which our 
unity is founded? In that same Dartmouth speech the Prime 
Minister, referring to the Anglo-Canadian-American com- 
munity said: 

“This alliance has as its built-in stabilizers for unity a 
common tradition, a respect for the rights of man, an 
unswerving dedication to freedom. I believe with you that 
the maintenance of that unity is the only certain hope 
for the survival of freedom everywhere in the world.” 

And again the President of the United States speaking to 
the Canadian House of Commons said: 

“We share the basic belief that only under free institu- 
tions, with government the servant and not the master, can 
the individual secure his life, his liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness. We are both determined to frame and follow 
policies which safeguard the lives and homes of our people, 
their peace of mind, their material well being, and above 
all other things, their ideals.” 

Let us try to single out some of these common beliefs 
which make us strong because they unite us. The first and 
cardinal one is our belief in humanity and our trust in the 
people of our nations. We hold that they should have the 
final right to determine their own affairs. We hold that they 
should be free to learn all the facts, to hear all views and to 
decide accordingly. We hold that they should be provided with 
all the equipment and all the means necessary for the enjoy- 
ment of freedom. We hold that where the people have this 
right and these opportunities they will live a far richer and 
fuller life than when they are subject to the irresponsible 
will of any over lords. 

In short, we believe in the worth of the human personality 
and we find here the key to all values. 

Because we place our trust in humanity we have evolved 
systems of social organization which allow each individual to 
play his part in life according to his capacity and according to 
his will. The framework of these systems may differ radically, 
as does their history—you in the United States attained your 
national freedom by revolution and we in Canada by evolution 
—but our purpose is the same. 

Each of us founds our system of government on the free 
vote of our people. Once we have elected that government we 
submit ourselves voluntarily—although sometimes in vocifer- 
ous complaint—to its contro] and we obey its dictates even 
though they may personally hamper us. 

We who are members of the free world view justice as 
something which is of laws and not of men; as something 
which is impartial and not to be bought and sold; as some- 
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thing which treats everyone with equality. To accomplish these 
things we have separated our courts of law from all other in- 
fluence and direction so that those who administer justice may 
do so with complete impartiality. 

We believe in liberty of conscience and freedom of religion. 
Lord Baldwin, in his last great speech as Prime Minister of 
England, had this important thing to say on the subject: 

“For compromise with the infinite value of the human 
soul leads straight back to savagery and to the jungle. Expel 
the truth of our religion and what follows? Insolence and 
domination and the cruelty of despotism. Denounce religion 
as the opium of the people and you swiftly proceed to de- 
nounce the political liberty and the civil liberty as opium. 
Freedom of speech goes, intolerance follows, and justice is 
no more. The fruits of the free spirit of man do not grow in 
the garden of tyranny...” 

It is one thing to pay taxes to the state and accept its con- 
trol of our relations with one another—this we will do; it is 
another to submit our consciences to the same state—this 
we decline to do. For we have come to realize that religion is 
a source of moral values which transcends the immediate 
necessities of the community, however important these may 
be. We do not attempt to define the beliefs of our members, 
but we respect those beliefs and the mysterious quality in the 
individual which they represent and we make our plans 
accordingly. 

We are agreed as well that freedom of speech, freedom of 
the press and freedom of assembly are basic to our way of 
life. 

We have learned through long experience that when the 
continuing stream of our development has kept within the 
channel of these freedoms it is scoured deep and flowed with 
power. On the contrary when we have forgotten or debased 
them, the stream of our development has meandered, sluggish 
and often muddy, with neither force nor refreshment. 

Much utter nonsense is thrust upon us because of the exist- 
ence of these freedoms and some of it has been attractive. 
On occasion it has seemed that we would succumb to the 
words of the false prophets but, somehow we have always 
found our way back to reality and to those harder, but more 
enduring truths which we know in our hearts to be best. 

Chief Justice Hughes of the United States Supreme Court 
summed up the fundamental reason for the preservation of 
free expression when he said: 

“The greater the importance of safeguarding the com- 
munity from incitements to the over-throw of our institu- 
tions by force and violence, the more imperative is the 
need to preserve inviolate the constitutional rights of free 
speech, free press, and free assembly in order to maintain the 
opportunity for free political discussion, to the end that 
government may be responsible to the will of the people 
and that changes, if desired, may be obtained by peaceful 
means. Therein lies the security of the Republic, the very 
foundation of constitutional government.” 

We place our trust in the same economic laws and we be- 
lieve in an economic system which we term one of capitalism, 
or free enterprise. One of the outstanding characteristics of 
such a system is that some men shall prosper more than others 
and, while we have kept that characteristic we have placed 
limitations upon it through taxation, through regulation and 
through social pressure so that the prosperity and successes 
of some may not be achieved at the expense and deprivation 
of others. 

It seems to me that this growth of social responsibility 
within our free society—this realization that every man is our 
brother and that none can be truly happy where others are 
desperately miserable—may prove to be one of our greatest 
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achievements. Certainly, it is one of the outstanding charac- 
teristics of the free world today and it is a characteristic which 
is finding expression not only within our own _ national 
boundaries nor only between nations which have a common 
heritage of language or history or other features. In a way 
that history has never before known we are sharing our riches, 
both material and intellectual, with peace loving peoples 
everywhere 

This has been but a small catalogue of the things we have 
in common. It could be expanded almost indefinitely. Each 
item is a truism—a mere recital of facts which are known to 
us all 

But all too often the significance of our common acceptance 
of these same facts throughout ‘he free world is overlooked 
or forgotten. 

Instead, we accentuate our differences and our disputes. 
We view them, not as the result of normal intercourse be- 
tween friends and the natural results of persuing our own 
interests within a common framework of ideals but rather as 
cataclysmic events. 

To put our present differences in their proper perspective, 
let us turn for a moment to a few facts of history between 
the United States and Canada. 

As late as autumn 1871 a pitiable mob of Fenians, 39 in 
all, made the last armed attempt to capture Canada for the 
United States and ended in jail. Even in 1903 an American 
President was waving his big stick on the Alaska boundary, 
threatening to use force if necessary. 

Bruce Hutchison, a Canadian writer, has this to say on 
the subject: 

“Given the quarrelsome breeds on either side of the 
border, the wonder is not that they fought so long but that 
they halted their struggle short of final conquest. On both 
sides the advances and retreats, the broken truces, the 
blunders, deceptions, and crimes were beyond reckoning, 
so were the heroism, agony, patience, labour and ingenuity. 
These peoples threatened continental! war because a worthless 
little ship had been burned and sent flaming over Niagara 
Falls, and again because an aged pig had been stolen and 
eaten on a Pacific Island. They were so long haunted by the 
specter of renewed conflict that even a man as sensible at 
MacDonald, the first Canadian Prime Minister, was suggest- 
ing on April 9, 1867, that India attack San Francisco to 
divert the United States when it attacked Canada. The shot 
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fired at Fort Sumter, said MacDonald's colleague, Thomas 

D'Arcy McGee, warned Canadians “to sleep no more 

except on their arms.” 

In the fact of such a history, why have our two nations, and 
the rest of the world, assumed that they understood one 
another? And why is it that recent mistakes, misfortunes, or 
accidents have threatened to complicate both political and 
economic arrangements without for a moment threatening a 
friendship forged for the most part in violence? 

Why is it that soldiers of the United States and Canada are 
living together in the Canadian Arctic to protect a split con- 
tinent and sleep on arms that can never be aimed inwards on 
America. 

Why is it that Canada, infinitely rich in resources which 
the United States will come increasingly to need in the next 
two decades now gives never a thought to that possibility of 
invasion which was so imminent a threat from the same 
United States less than a hundred years ago. 

There can be but one answer—our strength and our under- 
standing—the strength and understanding of the whole free 
world today—is in our common allegiance to those great 
principles which are the basis of man’s freedom. 

No better expression of our common interest can be found 
than the words of a simple Canadian spoken more than fifty 
years ago at the Canadian Club in Boston when he said: 

“We're the common heirs of British traditions and the 
common repository of the splendid achievements of the 
race, and whatever the flag that flies over our heads, or what- 
ever the formal Government to which we subscribe, we are 
common workers for the social betterment and the moral 
progress of mankind. 

“Is there any reason why we should not neighbour .. . 
in the blessing of an enduring peace . . . for the high and 
magnificent ends of a common civilization? 

“We desire only that sympathy shall beget sympathy, 
that confidence shall inspire confidence, and that through 
the changes and shocks and time we shall stand together . . . 
The American people sowed this half of the continent with 
graves rather than have their flag dishonoured or their 
country dismembered. We are of the same brood, as ‘proud 
of our free institutions and as jealous for the indepenuence 
and integrity of our young Commonwealth. So let us go 
on together in peace and in neighbourly intercourse and 
in hearty cooperation.” 


The American Family of Nations 


IT 1S GOOD BUSINESS TO DEVELOP LATIN AMERICA 


By PEDRO BELTRAN, Former Ambassador of Peru to the United States; Former President, Central Bank of Peru; 
Publisher of La Prensa, Lima, Peru 


Delivered before the Economic Club of New York, New York City, October 20, 1958 


R. PRESIDENT, Members of the Economic Club of 


New York: I greatly appreciate your kind invitation 

to this meeting of the Club and J want to thank you 

for the privilege of addressing such 1 large gathering of 
disting ished people. 


| daresay you expect from me an analysis of the present 
1ation in the Western Hemisphere, and I shall speak with 


ibsolure candor 


Our problem is common to all of us, to the Latin American 
sublics as well as to the United States. We in South 


rey 
America are coming to the realization that we cannot put off 


any longer a fundamental decision. That is the decision as to 
whether all of the republics of this Hemisphere are going to 
make an honest effort to work together for the common 
good, or whether we had better seek our own future separately. 

Our failure so far to face this decision is what has been 
causing continuous misunderstandings between North and 
South, which, unfortunately, are not helping to bring us to- 
gether. If we do not face the issue squarely, we may come to 
realize one day, only too late, that we have drifted into the 
wrong course. The belief is gaining ground in Latin America 
that we cannot wait any longer and that we are entitled to 
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PEDRO BELTRAN 


know where the United States stands, so as to be able to fully 
evaluate the situation and arrive at the right conclusions. 
This is the big problem with which we are faced today, and 
it calls for decision, whether we like it or not. 

Now, let me state whit I believe to be the main considera- 
tions in arriving at the right decision. In the first instance, we, 
yourselves and ourselves—should never forget that we have 
nothing to fear if we stand together. We are now over three 
hundred million people in the Western Hemisphere. We have 
untold resources. If we stand together we are invincible. 

Unfortunately, we have failed so far to develop among our 
peoples the true feeling of solidarity which should be the 
secret of our strength. Yet, is it not true that everything tends 
to bring us together, and nothing to divide us? Do not we all 
believe in the same principles? Do not we all stand for free- 
dom? Do not we all believe that governments were instituted 
among men to serve them, and not to be their masters? Do 
not we all want higher standards of living for ourselves and 
the coming generations and are we not all willing to work to 
secure them? It should be only natural, therefore, to unite our 
action to make all this possible; to dedicate ourselves to the 
common purpose we have at heart. 

We face at this time a mighty enemy who stands for every- 
thing we reject; everything that is contrary to our principles. 
The United States are facing the Communists on many differ- 
ent fronts. At tremendous cost your country is resisting the 
extension of their domination and is always ready to take up 
their challenge. It is a noble undertaking for which the whole 
world is indebted to you. 

But we must not permit the Communists to divert our at- 
tention from the basic problems of our Hemisphere. Under- 
standing the reason for our strength they try to sow discord 
in the family. What better evidence of this than the events 
during Vice President Nixon's recent trip to the South? The 
trouble was stirred up with intent to divide us. The Communist 
aim was to develop the Nixon riots into a sort of “cause 
celebre” that would have impaired the unity of our family. 

This should give us food for thought. It is evicent that they 
have a clear idea of the Inter-American problem and that they 
attach great importance to it. Let us not forget that to the 
Communists Latin America is infinitely more important than 
the Arab world. For here they can create the most difficult 
problems on the very doorstep of their Number One enemy— 
the United States. 

Communists are old hands at the technique of undermining 
and seizing a government. First they spread discontent. Then 
they get ready to strike at the first opportunity. Control of 
any country in this hemisphere would provide them with the 
base of operations they lack at present, with the very beach- 
head they so badly need for both peace and war. 

Think for a minute what, if anything, could be done in 
such a case. Any action on your part would revive old fears 
of interference in the domestic affairs of a country and arouse 
hostile public opinion in Latin America as nothing else 
could. Remember the reaction, during the anti-Nixon riot 
in Caracas, against the sending of the Marines to Puerto 
Rico, so they might be nearer to Venezuela. Memories of 
Haiti, Mexico and Nicaragua, not to mention other cases, 
are still fresh in spite of your radical change of policy since 
those days. Arousing public opinion South of the Rio Grande 
against this country is precisely what would most help the 
enemy. It means playing into their hands, even in peace 
time, let alone if war were to come. 

This brings us to the conclusion that the whole Western 
Hemisphere is our home front. Let us not forget we are 
close neighbors. We are like a family whose homes are in the 
same block of houses. A fire in any of them, or a contagious 
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disease, is a danger to all the others. The question in such a 
case is mot only that of putting out the fire or curing the 
disease, but of preventing it from spreading. Better, prevent 
it from breaking out in the first place. 

It is more important for the Western Hemisphere to 
attend to its family problems than to anything else. To do 
that, we must keep them separate from those with which we 
are faced elsewhere. Let us not get confused. Let us not mix 
two entirely different things. Let us take care of our family 
needs in this Hemisphere, judging each problem on its own 
merits. Above all, let us guard against any action, or any 
lack of action, that may bring dissension in the family. 

We must realize that to develop among our nations the 
true sense of solidarity so vitally necessary, we must get the 
people at large to come to understand that we are in fact a 
big family. That we stand or fall together. This should be 
the feeling of the common people. There is no other solid 
foundation on which to build. We have to take into account 
public opinion; the beliefs of the peoples in every country. 
Just as governments come and yo, it is the people who stay. 
It is what they feel, it is their determination, that counts. We 
must no longer think in terms of governments but only of 
public opinion. 

Gone are t... days when all you had to think of were the 
men in the government, and sometimes just one such man. 
Satisfying individual personal whims and fancies was then 
enough. But times have changed. That type of government 
is becoming rare in this Hemisphere. Dictators as a class 
are on their way out. Their days are numbered. 

Today, in order to succeed, we must first become intimately 
acquainted with the problems of each covntry. We need 
among ourselves the sort of continuous dealings that usually 
take place between members of a family who are constantly 
interested in the others. Isolated contacts will never bring 
that about. Nor can Officials at the working level achieve 
much because it is a question of devising the right long-term 
policy to unite the efforts of all these countries. At present 
we are handicapped in this regard. 

In this respect it is interesting to notice that in London 
the Foreign Office, as its name implies, is in charge only of 
dealings with strangers, and they do not consider the 
members of the family as strangers. For dealings within the 
family of the British Commonwealth, such as the independent 
sovereign nations of Canada, South Africa, and Australia, for 
instance, there is a separate department at the head of which 
is a Minister second only to the head of the government. 

Let me call your attention to a bill recently introduced in 
the Senate in Washington, to create the post of Under- 
Secretary of State for Western Hemisphere Affairs. Senator 
Smathers, who introduced the bill, showed clearly in his 
speech the need for people on the highest policy level, whose 
whole time should be dedicated to the fundamental long-term 
problems of the Western Hemisphere. 

In determining the common policy required, the overriding 
consideration should be our community of interest. Account 
has to be taken, therefore, of the beliefs of the people at 
large, of their worries, their needs, their hardships, their 
determination to forge a better future for themselves and their 
posterity. Such is the problem in each of our countries as it 
is in yours. The same fundamental principles so successfully 
applied here are bound to yield the same results elsewhere. 
People want to raise their standards of living. People want 
opportunities to work. That can only be achieved in a free 
economy where individual initiative is welcome and not 
stifled by government action. It requires stable money, and 
that in turn depends on balanced budgets. 

On the other hand, we must also take into account the 
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serious handicap in keeping the family together when not all 
its members have reached the same economic level, nor 
attained the same degree of maturity. Such is the case in the 
Western Hemisphere family. 

Most of our countries are still where you were in the nine- 
teenth century. They have yet to be opened up. There are 
still enormous expanses of territory which are hardly settled 
and little explored. You, on the other hand, have achieved 
a degree of industrial development and financial power greater 
than any other country in the world. 

This fact, whether one likes it or not, lays the main re- 
sponsibility on the United States. However, this very disparity 
between us can be turned to advantage if you show at least 
as much interest in your fellow members of the American 
family as you do in remote parts of the world. I read in the 
New York Times of September 12th last about your contribu- 
tions of three billion dollars to the so-called “Colombo Plan” 
which covers Burma, Cambodia, India, Ceylon, Indonesia, 
Laos, Malaya, Nepal, North Borneo and Brunei, Pakistan, the 
Philippines, Sarawak, Singapore, Thailand and Vietnam. It 
amazes Our people to see the length to which you can go in 
such far-away countries with whom you have no particular 
ties and with whom you will never be able to develop the 
kind of family relationship that can become permanent in 
this part of the world where there exists a true community of 
interests. 

Here, in our own Hemisphere family, let us examine some 
of our most typical problems. Sharp fluctuations in world 
market prices of primary commodities constitute a major 
threat to our economic stability. Cyclical world-wide recessions 
can unleash forces out of our control. The unavoidable result 
is always at best “unstable equilibrium” if not actual social 
and political upheavals. That is why Latin American agendas 
at international gatherings place at their very top the question 
of “stable market prices for raw materials” which constitute 
their main source of livelihood. 

Your Secretary of State at the recent meeting in Washington 
stated that your Government now fully realizes the evil con- 
sequences, both economic and social, of the instability of 
world market prices for raw materials. The prevailing opinion 
in the countries hurt is that something should be done about 
it. In any case, their conditions should be studied carefully be- 
fore taking action. At present you are getting over the last re- 
cession just at the time when its effects are being felt all the 
more in Latin America. You may produce the same materials 
that have gone down in price, but, in your case, they represent 
a mere fraction of your total national production whereas with 
us they are the mainstay of our economy. 

Let us take the case of lead and zinc, for instance. Due to 
complaints from your domestic miners, the American Govern- 
ment imposed import quotas. That may perhaps help some 
of your miners, but the effect will hardly be felt by your 
economy at large. It is however, a harsh blow to countries 
like Mexico and Peru. 

The imposition of quotas was announced the day before 
the special meeting of Foreign Ministers of the American 
Republics opened in Washington. It had been called to help 
bring us closer together and to provide an opportunity for 
the study of our problems. I need hardly say that nothing or 
very little came out of it, and as actions speak louder than 
words, the effect on public opinion of the beautifully-worded 
communique giving an account of the meeting of Foreign 
Ministers, did not manage to soften in the least the shocking 
effect of your Government's action the day before. Rather 
than repeat the performance I think it would be safer not to 
try again what has turned out to be a shattering blow to 
Hemispheric solidarity. 
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How different the stand taken by the British Government 
when faced with a flood of textile imports into England from 
Commonwealth countries at prices with which a major 
British industry cannot compete. In the New York Times of 
July 1st of this year I read that in a debate in the House of 
Commons the Minister in question (so-called President of 
the Board of Trade) acknowledged that the textile industry 
was Britain’s gravest problem, the domestic market suffering 
the consequences of competition of cheap imports coming from 
India, Pakistan and Hongkong. Nevertheless, even though 
imports had risen from 76 million yards in 1953 to 372 
million yards in 1957, he refused to impose restrictions on 
the products of other members of the Commonwealth family. 

And on the Business Page of this morning's Times we read 
that Prime Minister MacMillan went to Manchester yesterday 
and ratified that refusal. He told the Cotton Board Conference 
that the deeper issues involved in this problem are of greater 
moment than the immediate threat to their industry. 

Our population today is about equal to that of the United 
States, but it is g.owing at a very much faster rate than 
yours and unless we increase our production the standard of 
living will drop. We have many untapped resources, but in 
order to develop them we need capital and, like all new 
countries, we are short of it. What little there is, is very 
expensive. Rates of interest are very high: twelve, fifteen 
and in some places even thirty percent. When the govern- 
ment lacks the necessary funds, there is little it can do to 
help open up the country, since there is no capital market, 
and the government ends by having recourse to the Central 
Bank. The resulting inflation is one of the most serious prob- 
lems faced by so many Latin American countries today. 

Financing is therefore indispensable for the development 
of our countries, so that they may come to stand on their own 
feet and achieve economic independence. No country wants 
to depend on foreign aid as a way of living. If it were to 
come to rely on hand-outs in order to live, then no matter 
how advantageous such help might appear to be at first, its 
future would be doomed, as it would never come of age. 
Our countries must produce what they need in order to live 
better and raise the standard of living of the people at large. 
The financing that will still be required for a long time to 
come, should be concentrated on developing means of pro- 
duction. A most carefully drawn-up program is required for 
each specific project, just as is done in any well-run business. 
When projects meet this test and financing follows, there 
will emerge a well-balanced economy which will afford a 
protection against drops in the prices of raw materials. New 
markets for your own output would thus arise. You know by 
experience that the most prosperous communities are your 
best customers in spite, or rather as a consequence, of their 
industrial development. In this case they would be next door. 
They would not be located in Asia or in Africa, in far-away 
places, but right on the same continent where your own 
country is. 

It would then become evident that the fact that one 
member of the family was so far ahead was no handicap for 
the others, but rather served to provide them with the neces- 
sary financing to achieve rapid development. 

At its present rate of growth, the population of Latin 
America will soon outstrip that of the United States. It is 
therefore a very big potential market. In fact, your own trade 
with the other countries in this Hemisphere is bound to 
become an increasingly more important factor in your own 
economy. Our rate of expansion, at the stage of development 
at which we are, can be very great. It is good business to 
develop Latin America. 

Opportunities in our countries for United States private 
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initiative are tremendous. There is no limit to what the 
future has in store for all of us if the American problem is 
properly understood and duly taken care of. 

But we must not think only of present conditions. We 
know the Communists are sacrificing everything in Russia 
to develop their productive capacity and become stronger. 
Power plants, heavy industry are given preference over con- 
sumer goods. They master tremendous resources. They have a 
much larger country and a larger and I daresay faster-growing 
population than the United States. 

Only the whole Western Hemisphere could be a match for 
them, provided its development takes place without delay 
and provided a true feeling of solidarity among the peoples 
of our different nations comes to prevail. 

Neither can be improvised, they both take time, a long 
time. They do not come out of the factory. When the Sput- 
nik awakened you, in only a few months you managed to 
outdo the Russians. But no magic device can come out of the 
drawing board or the laboratory to build mutual trust, confi- 
dence, and a true spirit of solidarity among the peoples of 
different nations. Yet a united front can be built on no other 
solid foundation. 
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To understand the real nature of our problem we must not 
think only of today’s conditions. We must also think ‘of 
tomorrow and of the day after tomorrow, not to have tragic 
surprises. 

Thus, as I said at the beginning, the problem of this 
Hemisphere is common to all American countries. There is 
no clash of interests between us. Rather, everything tends to 
bring us together as each of us stands to profit by the well- 
being of the other members of this large family of independent 
sovereign American nations. 


The Lord seems to have laid on us the responsibility of 
proving to the world at large how democracy and free enter- 
prise can achieve what Communism is incapable of doing. 


As the family grows in population and develops into the 
most powerful community of free nations with untold re- 
sources and tremendous potentiality, the world will look to us 
as the great steadying force for peace, for no one will question 
the intentions of millions who have never sought anything 
other than a better world for themselves and for the rest of 
mankind. 


May God guide us in the right direction. 


AMERICAN RESPONSIBILITIES 
By PHILIP CORTNEY, President, Coty, Inc.; Chairman, U. S. Council, International Chamber of Commerce’ 


Delivered before the Boston Conference on Distribution, Boston, Massachusetts, October 20, 1958 


HETHER WE LIKE IT OR NOT destiny has put 

on the shoulders of our people the responsibility for 

leadership of the free world. It is no exaggeration to 
state that the survival of the free society depends a great deal 
on the degree of responsibility and earnestness with which we 
Americans face the difficult and complex problems confront- 
ing the free nations. 

Recent material achievements by the communists have come 
as a shock to ourselves and our allies. We shouldn't try to 
minimize these achievements simply because they were accom- 
plished in a society anathema to us. A large portion of the 
world will be influenced by material accomplishments and 
today, more so than at any time in the past, free enterprise is 
On trial as an efficient form of organization. 

As you are aware, Mr. Khrushchev stated only six months 
ago that he was declaring war upon us in the peaceful fields 
of trade. He added that Russia would prove the superiority 
of their system in the field of peaceful production. If there 
is one area of agreement between communistic opinion and 
ours it is that social and economic systems are inseparable. If 
we cannot establish the superiority of our economic system, 
many nations now outside the communist camp may reject 
private enterprise—soon to find that at the same time they 
have rejected their freedom and independence. 

When I observe the complacency of the great majority of 
our people in the face of the dangers which are confronting 
us, | am wondering whether they do not understand the gravity 
of the perils, or whether they are too lazy and indifferent to 
bother with our fateful destiny. 

The lot of our free society is literally in the hands of our 
people. We are too prone to blame the government and the 
politicians for all our troubles. It seems obvious to me that 
the shape of our society is determined not only by govern- 
ment, but by business leaders, educators, churchmen, journal- 


ists, etc. It will require a great deal of foresight, vision, wis 
dom and enlightened aloofness from greediness to defend our 
free society against both its external and internal enemies. 

Among the domestic foes of our free society I] will mention 
our complacency, our acquired easy living habits, our greedi- 
ness for money, our exaggerated pleasure seeking, and last, 
but not least, our labor unions due to bad and unwise laws 
enacted by short-sighted politicians. 

But to repeat again, we are too hard on the politicians, for- 
getting that they have to be elected by universal suffrage, 
while most of the other leaders of our society either don’t 
recognize or don’t live up to their responsibilities. 

Greatly under the influence of the U. S. Council, of which 
I have the honor to be Chairman, the International Chamber 
of Commerce has chosen as its theme for its next Congress 
“Responsibilities of the Businessman in Domestic and Inter- 
national Affairs”. 

Business leaders inevitably have a great influence on the 
nature of our society. It is their duty and role, like it or not, 
to be the active guardians of the free market economy, which 
is challenged today as never before. It is true enough that the 
destiny of our free society depends primarily on the political 
climate in which free enterprise has to operate. However, it 
is my considered opinion that if the viewpoint of the respon- 
sible business community is lacking from public councils 
balanced decisions on public policy will be difficult if not 
impossible. It is up to the business leaders to ascertain that 
their influence and power are used to correct defects and short- 
comings of our economic system due either to politics or 
inherent in the free enterprise system. 

The businessman's unique role should be as the most active 
guardian of the free market economy, which is being chal- 
lenged today as never before. To prove its superiority the free 
market economy must demonstrate that it can grow and 
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innovate at a satisfactory pace, that it can constantly improve 
the standard of living of the people, and that the rewards to 
the people and the distribution of national income are as 
equitable as possible in a free and good society. 

The attainment of these aims depends primarily on the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

First and foremost, the survival of a free society depends on 
having a sound currency. It is no exaggeration to state that 
an unsound currency will bring in its wake sooner or later 
a cotalitarian form of society. 

The second condition for the successful operation of a free 
society is the free play of market forces. 

The third condition is that we should prevent abnormal or 
exaggerated swings of the business cycle. 

And the fourth condition, but not the least one, is that we 
should liberalize trade between nations as much as we pos- 
sibly can 

Let me now examine each one of the conditions for the 
preservation and progress of a free market economy. 

The constant loss of gold and the demoralization of our 
government bond market are disquieting symptoms of a 
basically unsound monetary situation due to abuses of money 
and credit. Worse yet, we have deliberately put the world on 
a dollar standard, while the dollar itself is on a government 
bond standard, and the credit of our government depends in 
the final analysis on politics and labor unions. We have in- 
deed created a dangerous situation, and our responsibility is 
the greater as the international monetary system has come to 
depend a great deal on the soundness of the dollar. 

Ladies and gentlemen, don’t hesitate to shout as loudly as 
you possibly can that our dollar has become an unsound cur- 
rency. It is up to us to make sure that sanity is reinstated in 
the management of our monetary affairs. We have destroyed 
with our own hands the international gold standard, and we 
have made no serious effort to restore new monetary dis- 
cipline. It is noteworthy that recent decisions for the further 
monetization of government debt, the root cause of inflation, 
have been made in this country almost without opposition. 

The resulting domestic evils of inflation are quite obvious, 
but the damage of inflationary policies throughout the world 
to unity and progress are even worse. Exchange controls, im- 
port quotas, impediments to international trade, are directly 
attributable to irresponsible inflationary policies. The unity 
of Europe, be it said in passing, will remain a chimera unless 
conditions for free convertibility of currencies are restored. 

The deterioration of our currency will not stop until such 
time as we decide to reduce government expenditures, to 
balance the budget, and to stop further monetizing of govern- 
ment debt. 

Our country has already become a high cost and high living 
country which may well undermine progressively our competi- 
tive ability in international trade. Until now most of the 
countries in the free world have inflated their currency 
systems to about the same degree as ours. However, I believe 
that henceforth most of these countries will be compelled to 
manage their monetary affairs with greater discipline for the 
following reasons: To avoid balance of payment difficulties, 
and because their peoples have become weary of inflation. 
Should the European countries decide to stop further monetiz- 
ing of government debt, our gold and currency are bound to 
be put in jeopardy if we continue to mismanage our monetary 
affairs. 

It is unworthy of a great country like ours, which has made 
such invaluable contributions to human progress and civiliza- 
tion, to behave all of a sudden as if our people were blind or 
castrated. The lack of will-power to reinstate the dollar on a 
sound basis is a disgrace to our great nation. You and I read 
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every day under the pen of responsible individuals that 
inflation has become unavoidable, and that we should protect 
the value of our savings and the purchasing power of our 
income by taking inflation as a fact of life. 

The truth is, Ladies and Gentlemen, that we are playing 
with fire. The question is not whether you and I can protect 
ourselves against the consequences of inflation. There is no 
way of protecting everyone against the consequences of infla- 
tion for the simple reason that inflation consists precisely of 
cheating some people for the benefit of others. 

The truth is that we have to choose between inflation or 
freedom. We shall have a sound currency or we shall cease 
being free men. The distrust in our government bonds has 
attained a disquieting stage. Secretary of the Treasury Ander- 
son appealed the other day to the patriotism of the managers 
of trusts, pension funds, etc. to buy bonds. With all due 
respect to him, because I like him, I submit that this is not 
the right remedy for our present predicament. The duty of the 
trustees of monies belonging to others is to manage them as 
well as they possibly know how, to preserve their purchasing 
power. The duty of the government is to manage its affairs 
in such a manner as to make the purchasing and holding of 
government bonds a good and sound investment. 

Let me repeat again that it has become a sacred duty of 
ours to put the dollar on a sound basis because the interna- 
tional currency system of the free world has come to depend 
on the soundness of the dollar. Whether human freedom and 
the free enterprise system survive depends to a very large 
extent on how we shall solve the monetary problems confront- 
ing us. 

The second condition for the successful operation of a free 
society is the free play of market forces. A free market 
economy and competition are the secret of economic progress 
and prosperity for all. Monopolies, either by business or by 
labor, are a considerable deterrent of economic progress and 
a great danger to our social and economic system. We have 
anti-monopoly laws against business, but unions have a 
strangle-hold on our economy because of bad labor laws. The 
worst monopoly exercised with impunity in our country is 
presently that of labor unions. Besides, the labor unions do 
not hesitate to have recourse to intimidation, violence, black- 
mail to obtain their goals. 

The responsibility of our big businesses in this field is 
considerable. They’ set the pattern for the wages in the entire 
country. It is shameful to see: at times big business and big 
labor unions agreeing on increases in wages followed im- 
mediately by increases in prices. This is a conspiracy against 
the welfare of our nation. The recent contracts between the 
automobue industry and the United Auto Workers are hailed 
as non-inflationary, while immediately after the signing of 
the contracts it was stated in Detroit that consumer prices on 
medium and low priced cars would increase approximately 
$50 due to higher costs. 

The annual automatic increases in wages and the cost of 
living escalators are especially pernicious to the welfare of our 
society because they protect a large segment of our population 
against the consequences of inflation. Farmers in their turn 
are also protected against the evils of inflation by the parity 
formula. Those who are hurt in the process are the nation as a 
whole, and many segments of our population, including old 
persons, and people who save and make fixed interest invest- 
ments like government bonds. Unfortunately those who are 
hurt instantly by the consequences of inflation have not enough 
political power. 

The idea that there must be an annual increase in wages 
commensurate with the national average increase in pro- 
ductivity is bad economics and dangerous in the extreme. 
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It should particularly concern people interested in the distribu- 
tion of goods for the following reasons: 

Only highly mechanized industries benefit from dramatic 
increases in productivity. If workers in such industries receive 
wage increases fully consonant with increases in productivity, 
inflationary pressures will still be released, since wage patterns 
will have been set for employees in industries where possible 
productivity increases are smaller or non-existent. As you 
know, for the first time, this year witnessed a majority of the 
nation’s workers employed in service industries; therefore the 
problem has become even more acute. 

The increases in wages to workers in industries enjoying 
technological progress creates for the retail field the tough 
problem on how to reduce its cost of distribution. It may 
well push our distribution system by the sheer force of 
necessity into more and more self-service, which is based on 
pre-selling by advertising. The economic and social conse- 
quences of such marketing policies will be very far-reaching 
for our society. We have departed from a fundamental policy 
of our industry adopted by our country before 1929 which 
consisted of giving the largest part of the benefit of increases 
in productivity to all the consumers, while the smaller part 
went to increases in wages and profits. We have adopted a 
policy of abnormal increases in wages, followed by increased 
prices, which are breeding inflation and are detrimental to 
our country as a whole. 

The Gulf Oil Corporation in a recent letter to its employees 
and shareholders had this to say about organized labor: “If 
Our free, competitive institutions are to be preserved from 
destruction by the unholy combination of predatory gangster- 
ism and crackpot socialism that is thriving and expanding 
under labor’s Congressional benevolence, then business has 
no choice. It must do likewise (participate actively in politics) , 
or throw in the towel.” 

The third condition for economic progress in the free 
society is that we should prevent abnormal or exaggerated 
swings of the business cycle. I belong to those who believe 
that business cycles are inherent to the operation of a free 
enterprise system. I will not go into the causes of business 
cycles, but I feel confident enough to assert that the ampli- 
tudes of the ups and downs of the cycle can be controlled. 

I will entirely agree with the Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, Bill Martin, one of the most able men in our 
country, that the best way to prevent a slump is to prevent a 
boom artificially over-stimulated. For instance, it is inexcuse- 
able that we should have superimposed a credit inflation 
right on the heels of a money inflation due to the monetizing 
of debt to finance the war. While it is true that the amplitude 
of the business cycle depends a great deal on circumstances 
and fiscal and monetary policies of the government, it is 
nonetheless true that the businessmen themselves can make a 
valuable contribution towards the operation of a steady 
economy. It would be for the best of our country if at all times 
we showed restraint. 

For instance, I for one can find no excuse for a policy which 
makes it necessary to produce seven and a half million auto- 
mobiles one year, and four million the next year. Neither is 
it wise to over-stimulate the appetite of the consumers by low 
down payments and too easy credit terms over a long time 
period. I am not in principle against instalment sales, provided 
they are made with moderation in good times, and provided 
we increase our efforts for instalment sales in times of 
recession. 

Too large swings of the business cycle are also dangerous 
for the countries with which we trade, and particularly for 
the countries producing raw commodities. The recent Ameri- 
can recession has strongly affected those countries. It has 
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created unsolvable problems, and as always, demands for aid 
from America, leaving aside the ill-will towards our country. 
I mean simply to say that the mismanagement of our eco- 
nomic affairs has considerable impact on the rest of the world 
which we cannot disregard. It is to the interest of our own 
country and that of our good international relations that we 
manage our economic and monetary affairs with restraint and 
wisdom. It can be done, but not with bad government and 
not with the powerful monopolistic labor unions we have at 
present in our country. 

Now, the fourth condition for the furthering of economic 
progress in a free society is that we should liberalize trade 
between nations. 

It can never be stressed enough how important international 
trade is for economic progress and for the increase of the 
standard of living. It is most regrettable that in discussions on 
foreign trade policy the consumer is practically always the 
forgotten man. 

We can, however, be reasonably proud of our post-war 
record in Congressional policy. The free world is still seriously 
divided by trade barriers, and we still often pursue inde- 
pendent and occasionally conflicting trade policies. Our recent 
enactment of quotas on the imports of lead and zinc are a 
good example of our inconsistent actions. Yet we have made 
great advances from the pre-war regime of stagnation and 
trade warfare. I believe that the largest number of American 
businessmen have finally accepted the idea that we can 
export only if we import. Unfortunately it took many tragic 
years to reach this point of view. The recent four year ex- 
tension of the Trade Agreements Act by the U. S. Congress 
was a welcome sign of continued U. S. leadership in this 
critical matter. However, we should never forget how even 
this year the small minority representing high tariff interests 
almost succeeded in destroying our trade program. Tariffs are 
a difficult question for many businessmen to take a bold 
stand on, but if a large group of businessmen had not fought 
vigorously for the trade bill this year our nation and the free 
world would have suffered an almost unthinkable blow to 
their unity and prosperity. 

Be it said in passing, I am not opposed to a certain amount 
of aid to countries in need, and some assistance to speed eco- 
nomic development in the so-called under-developed countries. 
The process of economic growth in an under-developed country 
is a very complex problem. It is very easy to squander money 
in useless and uneconomic projects. Dollar aid is not a good 
and sound substitute for intelligence, experience and wisdom 
But the best way for us.to help under-developed countries 
is to liberalize international trade and to prevent abnormal 
swings in our business cycles. The soundest and most effective 
way of spreading well-being in the world and the benefits of 
technological progress occurring in the industrialized countries 
is freedom of international trade. 

Having outlined the four main necessary conditions for 
economic progress in a free society, I wish to stress once 
more that among these conditions none is more important 
than that of a sound dollar. Fundamentally the issue of sound 
currency is one of morality. There was a time when the big 
countries of the western world were giving the small countries 
an example of good behavior. Unfortunately we can’t say as 
much for the policies of our governments nowadays. We have 
foregone discipline in monetary matters, just as we have 
become accustomed to the use of expediency in tackling most 
of our problems. We need to deal with the issues confronting 
us—not piecemeal—but comprehensively, with all the earnest- 
ness they deserve and require. It is late, but not too late. It is 
still my hope that our great country and nation will live up to 
its responsibilities. 
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The Leftward March of The Congress 


SOCIALISM PREFERRED 


By STROM THURMOND, Senator from South Carolina 


' Delivered before the Young Executives Club, Rock Hill, S. C., October 9, 1958 


WANT TO SPEAK to you today on a subject that has 

caused me grave concern in recent years, especially so 

during the two years of the 85th Congress which came to 
a close in August. I have been concerned about this matter 
because I believe in Americanism and the principles of con- 
stitutional government, which in the past have made it pos- 
sible for this country to be the greatest nation on earth. I 
cherish freedom of initiative and our free enterprise system 
because these great principles have contributed so invaluably 
to the remarkable progress which our country has been able 
to make in such a short period of time. 

Once a man’s initiative is stifled by the deceptively allur- 
ing philosophy of “Security from the cradle to the grave,” 
which is inevitably accompanied by a loss of freedom and 
liberty, all progress except in the realm of materialism is 
precluded—and even material progress is then possible only 
under the tyranny of dictatorship or anarchism. 

Recent events clearly indicate that our Federal Government 
is striding more rapidly toward a socialistic welfare state than 
ever before. The actions taken in the legislative halls of the 
85th Congress justifies the statement that in Congress, as well 
as in the Supreme Court, Socialism is preferred. 

An outstanding example of the left-wing preferences of 
Congress is the recently considered, but fortunately vetoed, 
Area Redevelopment Bill. This measure, which passed both 
Houses of Congress, would have authorized funds for the 
actual placement of industry in economically depressed areas. 
Included in the bill was an authorization for 75 million 
dollars for grants to cover such items as subsistence payments 
tO persons undergoing retraining for industries relocated and 
placed with Government funds. Naturally, the bill involved 
the creation of a new federal agency to add to the hundreds 
of other Government bureaus now in existence. 

Another example of the same type of legislation was the 
Community Facilities Bill which passed the Senate but was 
fortunately killed in the House. This proposed legislation 
would have, in effect, substituted the Federal Government for 
private lending agencies at the State and municipal govern- 
ment levels for the financing of public works. By public 
works, I do not mean water and sewer projects, for the bill 
was almost unlimited as to the facilities for which it would 
apply. This was one of numerous bills designed to prime the 
economic pump and thereby combat the recession, but like 
most of the others, it could have no immediate effect and was 
useless as an anti-recession device. 

Finance was not the only field in which the Congress dealt 
favorably with socialistic legislation. Nor was the Court the 
only branch of the Federal Government which interposed 
itself into the field of education. 

Congress enacted over my vigorous objections a law author- 
izing a program of general Federal aid to education. Advocates 
of Federal aid and greater centralization of powers in Wash- 
ington used the Sputnik scare to finally get an aid bill ap- 
proved. It was based on the national defense, but I assure you 
it was national defense in name only. 

For example, there is no requirement in the bill that those 


students participating in the loan program, or in the grant 
program as originally considered, confine their studies to 
subjects related directly to national defense, nor is there a re- 
quirement that participating students utilize their training 
after graduation. As far as the act is concerned, a student may 
obtain funds to study flower arranging or automobile retail- 
ing. 

Lest there be any doubt as to the generality of this Federal 
aid bill, one should notice that it has eight separate prongs 
including a student loan program, a grant program for the 
purchase of equipment and supplies, a national defense fel- 
lowship program, a guidance, counseling and testing program, 
a foreign language institute program, a program for training 
teachers of foreign languages, a program for research and 
experimentation in teaching by communication media, and a 
new vocational program for technicians. Although no need was 
shown for this program in the extensive hearings that were 
held, the bill was enacted in spite of the fact that government 
int-rference under the guise of assistance is certain to act as 
a .ontrol agent and a sap of the initiative of our young 
citizens. Unfortunately, it is a major step toward collectivism. 

Also, as I stated on the Senate Floor upon consideration of 
the conference report on the Aid To Education Bill, this bill 
gives the Federal Government another financial sar. ‘on 
against segregation, for the government can refuse by adminis- 
trative order to allow segregated schools to participate. 

I will mention but one more example of the course which 
many in Congress would set for the Nation. This is the 
Omnibus Housing Bill which was passed by the Senate but 
was never reported by the House Banking Committee, despite 
frantic efforts on the part of its proponents. The bill would 
have authorized a six-year program of 2.1 billion dollars for 
urban renewal. 

Urban renewal is a program whereby large areas are re- 
zoned, acquired by a government agency through eminent 
domain, destroyed, and rebuilt according to a pre-conceived 
federally-approved plan. Although less than 18,000 units of 
the 70,000 additional units of public housing authorized by 
Congress in 1956 were under contract by July 1, 1958, the 
Omnibus Housing Bill proposed an authorization for an addi- 
tional 35,000 units. 

In addition, the bill authorized and, in fact, directed a 
scheme for stepping up the progress of integration in housing 
units. This scheme was well camouflaged, but after discovering 
it and bringing it to the attention of all Southern Senators, I 
successfully amended the bill striking this provision from the 
Senate bill. 

Incidentally, the public housing feature of this bil! also 
contained a provision for the release of approximately 
$8,330,000 per year of federal subsidy money to be used by 
local housing authorities for “social and recreational guid- 
ance.” The hearings revealed that this fund was requested to 
finance an educational program to overcome prejudices which 
prevent harmonious relations in public housing units. In- 
cluded also in the bill was an authorization for a quarter 
of a billion dollars for the construction of college classrooms, 
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STROM THURMOND 


laboratories, and related facilities. There were additional fea- 
tures in this bill which would have cost approximately $200 
million. 

The drive in the direction of socialism is emphasized by 
the Omnibus Housing Bill in view of the fact that early in 
the second session of the 85th Congress an Emergency Hous- 
ing Act covering almost all housing deficiencies was passed. 

The complexion of the Congress is as well illustrated by the 
legislation which was rejected as by that which was favorably 
considered. Exemplifying the rejection of sound legislation 
was the Senate defeat of the bill limiting federal pre-emption, 
popularly known as the Smith Bill, or H. R. 3. 

This bill passed the House by a substantial majority but 
was bottled up in committee in the Senate. In the closing days 
of the session it was presented to the Senate in the form of 
an amendment. The opposition, after extended debate, moved 
to table the amendment, but the motion to table was defeated 
by a vote of 46 to 39. This preliminary vote, to me, was the 
most encouraging show of strength made by the conservative 
thinking Senators during the 85th Congress. 

This sound and worthwhile legislation provided that no 
congressional act should be construed to pre-empt the field 
and thereby nullify State laws on the subject unless either: 
First, the acts specifically so provided; or second, there was an 
irreconcilable conflict between the Federal act and State law. 
It also provided that no Federal anti-sedition act should prevent 
enforcement in State courts of State statutes providing a 
criminal penalty for sedition against the United States or such 
State. 

This provision was aimed specifically at the Supreme Court's 
decision in the case of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania v. 
Nelson, in which the Court held that by virtue of the passage 
of the Smith Act, Congress showed an intent to nullify all 
State anti-sedition laws, even though the Smith Act itself 
specifically states a contrary intent. 

I am sure you are aware of the determined and successful 
fight which the opponents of this measure waged in the Senate 
in the closing days of the session. Their opposition included 
the very real threat of a filibuster against the bill, despite the 
avowed intention of the same people to abolish forever ex- 
tended debate by a change in the Senate Rules. It is interesting 
to note where our Northern Democrat colleagues stood on this 
vote. Voting for the Smith Bill Amendment in our 41-40 loss 
were 17 Democrats, all Southerners, but not all the Senators 
from Southern States, and 23 Republicans. Voting in favor of 
the court were 27 Democrats and 14 Republicans. 

Other constructive legislation such as the Jenner-Butler 
Bill, designed to slow the march of a power-mad Supreme 
Court, was rejected by a vote of 49 to 41. The voting pattern 
on this bill was similar to the comparison just given. 

It is obvious to those of us in the Congress who seek to 
insure adherence to constitutional provisions that the Congress 
has reached the stage where it almost inevitably bows to the 
dictates of determined left-wing and union elements, regard- 
less of the good or bad effects of the pending legislation. 

One of the most disturbing situations which confronts the 
public and, therefore, the Congress is in the field of labor- 
management relations. 

The Select Committee on Labor-Management Relations, 
commonly known as the McClellan or Rackets Committee, 
has uncovered numerous incidences of racketeering and abuses 
in this field. These ominous disclosures indicate beyond ques- 
tion that our laws on the subject are inadequate to protect the 
public, and particularly, the rank and file working man from 
unscrupulous union leaders, employer consultants, and gang- 
sters who have infiltrated the trade union movement. Senator 
McClellan, who has so ably presided at the long and exhaustive 
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hearings on the subject, has summarized the situation quite 
clearly in a recent statement on the Senate floor. 1 quote him 
briefly as follows: 

The extent to which criminal, corrupt and disreputable 
elements have infiltrated and now dominate the labor 
movement in some areas is shocking to an alarming degree. 
The impositions on management and the public and the 
exploitation of union members in some labor oganizations 
by arrogant and dishonest labor officials have reached pro- 
portions that violate all proper ethics and standards of 
decency, defy law and order and constitute a serious threat 
to free trade unionism and to our free enterprise system. 
Unless these vicious practices are stopped, there is a real 
danger ultimately of a racketeer, gangster-dominated econ- 
omy in America. (end quote) 

Although public sentiment aroused by the evidence re- 
vealed at these hearings forced the Congress to consider legis- 
lation in the labor-management relations field, Congress 
emphatically declined to act effectively in either house. The 
Kennedy-Ives bill, which was passed by the Senate, contained 
provisions which were a slight step in the right direction. 

For instance, trusteeships were limited to 18 months dura- 
tion under the terms of the bill. Union elections were required 
to be by secret ballots, and the maximum term of union 
officers was limited. The bill would also have prevented felons 
from holding union office until their civil rights had been 
restored by Executive pardon. 

An amendment which I succeeded in having placed in the 
bill would have prohibited unions from collecting unloading 
fees from interstate truckers where no actual work was done 
and no contract existed. 

Even in the Senate bill, however, many major areas of 
abuses were entirely overlooked, and some provisions were 
actually contained in the bill which would have worsened the 
situation rather than helped. As examples of the latter, the 
bill would have permitted replaced strikers to vote in represen- 
tation elections which they are now barred from doing under 
the Taft-Hartley Act. As a matter of fact, this change would 
have reestablished the law as it existed under the Wagner Act. 

Federal control under the terms of the bill would have been 
increased at the expense of State authority, since the bill pro- 
vided that the National Labor Relations Board was required 
to assert jurisdiction over all cases covered by the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Another particularly undesirable feature was the 
provision which would have permitted pre-hire agreements 
between contractors and unions in building trades and made 
union membership mandatory in seven days rather than 30. 

Among the areas which were ignored by the Kennedy-Ives 
Bill was that of secondary boycotts and organizational picket- 
ing. In the field of internal union affairs, there was no provi- 
sion in the bill to insure the rank and file union members of 
a voice in such an important union decision as the terms of 
collectively bargained agreements, the questions of whether 
to strike, and the provisions of their constitution and bylaws, 
including the amount of dues and initiation fees. 

In my opinion, one of the major deficiencies of the bill was 
its failure to limit, at least to some extent, the use of union 
dues by union leaders in conflict with the desires of the 
individual union members, since, as I will point out, these 
dues are used predominantly for purposes other than that of 
promoting collective bargaining. 

The foregoing discussion naturally raises the question as to 
why the socialistic measures promoted by left-wing organiza- 
tions and labor union leaders are preferred in Congress. Of 
course, there are many contributing factors, but I believe that 
there are two which predominate. The first major factor which 
is responsible for congressional socialism is the political ac- 
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tivity of labor unions, or to be more accurate, the political 
activities conducted by labor union leaders with the dues of 
rank and file members. 

Nor always are these funds spent directly. For instance, be- 
tween the period 1951 to 1957 inclusive, the unions of this 
country contributed $350,546.40 to an organization called the 
Americans for Democratic Action. Incidentally, this comprises 
about one-third of the ADA budget. 

In order to determine exactly what this money was spent 
for, one can only look at the policies of the ADA. For 
example, some of the specific things that the ADA advocates 
are FEPC, the Brannan Plan, Compulsory health insurance, 
Federal wage price and rent controls, the repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, power of the Federal Executive to modify tax 
rates to meet changing conditions, the abolition of the senior- 
ity rule in the United States Senate, the unilateral cessation by 
the United States of nuclear bomb tests, Federal aid to educa- 
tion, relief aid to Communist China, and recognition by the 
United Nations and the United States of Red China. 

The unions maintain and finance their own newspapers. 
They employ their own radio news broadcasters. They utilize 
an organization called COPE, the Committee on Political Edu- 
cation, through which money is channeled for the election of 
candidates who support their views. They employ their or- 
ganization in political efforts, and I think, as we all know, they 
do it quite effectively. 

The unions have also made enormous contributions to the 
NAACP, an organization which has been doing the work 
of the Communists in stirring up racial unrest in this country 
at a time when our people should be united as never before 
against the menace of World Communism, If there is any 
doubt that the NAACP has been aiding and abetting the 
cause of the Communist Party of the USA, then I suggest a 
perusal of J. Edgar Hoover's best selling book, Masters of 
Deceit. 

In his book, the FBI director points out that the number 
one goal of our domestic Communists is fomenting racial dis- 
turbances and arraying the white and Negro races against each 
other. 

Walter Reuther, the union dictator who is exercising in- 
creasing influence over the National Democratic Party, ad- 
mitted in recent McClellan Committee hearings ‘that his UAW 
union had made contributions to the NAACP. In one specific 
instance he presented a check for $75,000 to Arthur Spingarn, 
president of the NAACP and one of its 53 leaders who have 
been cited by the House Un-American Activities Committee 
as having been affiliated with subversive organizations or 
activities. 

In addition, Mr. Reuther’s AFL-CIO headquarters has dis- 
tributed on a mass scale an “integration kit” prepared by the 
CIO's department of education and research. This kit con- 
tains, among other things, a story of the necessity of forced 
integration, including inflammatory pictures. 

I have asked the United States Senate what business the 
unions have in giving away the dues of the working men and 
women of America to such Un-American organizations as 
the ADA, NAACP, and other such groups which contribute 
either directly or indirectly to the cause of the Communists. 
In reply, the Senate voted 51 to 30 to defeat an amendment 
to the Labor Reform Bill which would have restricted such 
expenditures by union leaders. Voting in favor of the amend- 
ment were just five Southerners and 25 Republicans. 

This, then, is the first major factor in the leftward march 


of our legislators. 


The second major factor is the influence exercised by minor- 
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ity groups through their balance of power between tradition- 
bound political party members. This influence is most spec- 
tacular in Presidential elections since the minorities are con- 
centrated to a large extent in mass population centers of States 
having tremendously large electoral votes. These minorities 
profess to be able to turn the entirety of these large State 
electoral votes by the way they vote in blocs for whichever 
side bids higher for their votes. 

The degree of success of the minority groups in elections 
is illustrated by the vigor with which they oppose an amend- 
ment to the electoral college system whereby their votes 
would only reflect their relative numerical strength. Although 
the minority vote is felt more strongly in the Presidential 
elections, it also carries a great deal of weight in Congressional 
elections. 

Analytical criticism, while usually helpful, will not by itself 
erase Congressional preference for Socialism. There have been 
too few voices raised in criticism of the Congressional prefer- 
ence for Socialism, and, affirmative suggestions for coping 
with this dangerous trend have been altogether lacking. This 
is pointed up by the most recent prognostications of the 
political pollsters which report that the more radical candidates 
should win in almost every general election contest. 

If this be true, there will be a larger force on hand in the 
Senate next January to assist the radicals in their promised 
assault on free and extended debate in the greatest deliberative 
body in the world. 

I have offered the foregoing criticism with a constructive 
intent, and, I shall not leave you without my affirmative sug- 
gestions for remedying the situation. 

The power to overcome the influences which I have men- 
tioned lies solely with the individual citizens of this great 
country. There must be a reawakening on the part of all our 
people in their concern for individual liberty and freedom of 
initiative. This reawakening must then be translated into 
effective political action on the local, state, and national levels 
throughout the country. It can only be done by the renuncia- 
tion of self-serving interest by the individual in favor of 
broad principles of constitutional government. 

The individual citizen must inform himself on the issues at 
stake in elections at all levels. Then, he must be sure to 
register and vote his convictions. Just registering and voting 
as an individual, however, is not enough. Each person must 
do his best to insure that there is a good candidate on the 
ticket to support—one with sound views who is willing to 
place principle above partisan and other considerations. Once 
dedicated to a principle or a set of principles, then the individ- 
ual citizen should remain steadfast, even when the tide is 
strongly against the principle he is supporting. It is never 
easy to stand alone, but principle sometimes requires that this 
be done. Taking a positive and strong stand in favor of prin- 
ciple in the face of adversity and personal denunciation is 
just as important for the individual citizen as it is for his 
representative in the halls of government. 

In other words, each citizen must exert himself tirelessly 
in an effort to elect to office the candidate who has an open 
mind—a mind circumscribed only by a firm adherence to the 
Constitution as written. Experience proves that debate in the 
Congress, no matter how factual or persuasive, has little or 
no effect on minds that were closed on election day by com- 
mitments to pressure groups seeking special interest legisla- 
tion and governmental action. 

In conclusion, let me emphasize that the failure by our in- 
dividual citizens to heed the trite, but true, phrase, “vigilance 
is the price of liberty,” will surely result in slavery for us all. 
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FARMERS ARE BUSINESSMEN 
By EZRA TAFT BENSON, Secretary of Agriculture 
Delivered before the Executives’ Club of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, October 17, 1958 


DEEPLY APPRECIATE being your guest on this pleasant 
occasion. I am honored to visit the Chicago Executives’ 
Club. I know of its fine reputation. 

As Secretary of Agriculture I welcome this opportunity to 
speak to a group of Chicago business and professional people. 
At first thought our respective fields might appear remote 
from one another. Yet I am sure many of you find agriculture 
an important part of your daily affairs. I could mention the 
obvious agricultural nature of much of Chicago’s business— 
the commodity markets at the Board of Trade, the stockyards 
and packing plants, the internationally-known agricultural ex- 
positions. Chicago, in many respects, is a city built on agri- 
culture. 

Actually, I can be even more basic. First of all, there is 
your daily need for food and clothing, supplied so efficiently 
and economically by our farm people. Never before in any 
nation or civilization have so many been fed and clothed so 
well, by such a relatively small proportion of the population. 
This is a service which we take for granted, though daily bread 
is a matter of anxiety in half the world. 

Second, you depend on farmers as a market for your 
products. 


Have you investments in the oil business? There 
are 12 million tractors, cars, and trucks on 
American farms. Agriculture buys more petro- 
leum than any other industry—nearly 15 billion 
gallons a years. 

Are you in steel? Farmers take 6-4 million tons 
of finished steel a year. 

Rubber? Agriculture buys enough raw rubber to 
put tires on nearly 6 million cars a year. 

Transportation? Sixteen percent of the gross 
freight revenue is from agricultural products. 

Chemicals? Fifty million tons a year. 

Electricity? Agriculture uses more electric power 
than Chicago, Detroit, Houston, Baltimore, and 
Boston combined. 

Foreign trade? About 20 percent of our exports 
consist of farm products. 

Do you sell consumer goods? Rural America pro- 
vides a big share of the American market. 

Agriculture, in short, is a $40 billion market for 
the American economy. 


While you depend on farmers for food you buy and goods 
you sell, farmers depend on you to buy their crops and to 
provide their supplies. This interdependence leads to a need 
to understand one another’s achievements and problems. That's 
why next month we will celebrate National Farm-City Week, 
with its theme of “partners in progress.” 

Yes, farmers and businessmen depend on one another. 

Not only do farmers and businessmen depend on each other; 
they are like one another in many respects. 

Farmers and businessmen both invest capital, hire labor, 
make decisions, and struggle for markets. Both are part of 
the free economy, the enterprise system, the profit-and-loss, the 
capitalistic method of organizing production, the market 





economy. Call it by any of these names. It is the American 
way, and I know of no better. 

Farmers not only are like businessmen, they are business- 
men, in every sense of the word. In fact, farmers are the most 
numerous single class of businessmen. There are nearly five 
million of them. 

Enterprise, initiative, self-reliance! Called by whatever name, 
this dynamo for human betterment has been developed within 
the environment of freedom and responsibility laid down by 
our forefathers. This system has fed the body and nourished 
the spirit. It has released the creative power within each 
person. It has given this country an unprecedented degree of 
freedom, the richest blessing a nation can receive from the 
hand of God. Not only that; our American farmers and busi- 
ness people, through their enterprise, have lifted the standard 
of living in this country higher than ever occurred before, in 
any land, at any time. And the abundance which this enter- 
prise has produced is shared more widely than ever, anywhere. 

One might think that with a record like this, freedom would 
be safe, treasured, respected. One would think that it would 
be safeguarded, extended, and broadened. But this is not always 
so. 
The trend in many parts of the world has veered toward 
socialistic controls—toward regimentation—toward letting the 
government do it. This has reached its peak in the Com 
munist countries. For the past several years we who have the 
honor of serving our countrymen in positions of trust have 
been trying to reverse this trend toward an overgrowth of 
government. 

We know that socialism is not progressive, but reactionary. 

Socialism harks back to the days of the tyranny of kings— 
the autocracy of the few. 

In these efforts, it has been an inspiration to work with 
men of principle and character like our great President. We 
believe this Nation is made up of men and women who ad- 
mire principle and character—men and women who have 
not lost their pioneering spirit. True, our living conditions 
have greatly eased—but I am convinced that our moral fiber is 
as strong as ever. 

Just the same—and make no mistake about it—freedom 
is being threatened today. 

By whom is freedom threatened? 

It is threatened by well-meaning but uninformed pi ople 
who see the shortcomings of our economic system and believe 

icy can legislate them out of existence. They try to reach 
the promised land by passing laws. They do not understand our 
economic system and its limitations. They would load it down 
with burdens it was never intended to carry. As their schemes 
begin to break down, more and more controls must be ap- 
plied. Patch is placed upon patch, regulation is added to 
regulation and ultimately, by degrees, freedom is lost—with- 
out our desiring to lose it and without our knowing why or 
how it was lost. 

Our heritage of freedom is threatened by another group— 
self-seeking men who see in government legislation a way to 
obtain special privilege for themselves or to restrain their 
competitors. They use demagogy as a smokescreen to deceive. 
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These people have no love for freedom or enterprise. They 
would bargain away their birthright for a mess of pottage. They 
would learn the value of freedom only after it was gone. 

A third, still much smaller group is dedicated to the over- 
throw of the economic and social system that is our tradition. 
Their philosophy is foreign to our shores. 

It is a total philosophy of life atheistic and utterly opposed 
to all we hold dear as a great Christian nation. These men 
understand our system thoroughly—and they hate it thorough- 
ly. They enlist innocent but willing followers from the unin- 
formed and the unprincipled. Through rabble-rousing and 
demagogy they play upon the economic reverses and hardships 
of the unsuspecting. They promise the impossible, call black 
white, and mislead with fallacies masqueraded as truth. 

Lastly, a fourth group has developed. These are the dis- 
interested, that great group of otherwise intelligent people 
who shrug off any responsibility for public affairs. 

“Politics is a dirty business,” they say, “I want no part of it.” 

“What good can I do?,” they ask. “I’m only one of 175 
million people.” “You can’t fight City Hall,” they remark. 
“Why should I get in a hopeless battle?” 

“Why vore?,” they ask. “I don’t know the candidates.” 

Edmund Burke once said, “All that is necessary for the 
forces of evil to win in the world is for enough good men to 
do nothing.” 

While the forces of evil are diligently at work, many of our 
good people go blithely about their business, serene in the 
false confidence that the freedom won by our forefathers at 
sO great a price can be preserved by this generation without 
effort. 

Make no mistake, the pillars of our economic system are 
being threatened today. They are being threatened by a 
strange and unlikely coalition of do-gooders, self-servers and 
subversives. 

Nobody has a greater stake in an enterprise economy than 
those who are engaged in enterprise. And that includes farmers 
and businessmen. 

The kind of thinking we must embrace is the tind which 
believes in the free enterprise system, which values freedom, 
which accepts responsibility, which believes in the individual, 
and which resists the steady encroachment of an all powerful 
central government. 

We have applied that kind of thinking to agriculture. 

Farmers know how unwarranted is the assumption that a 
handful of government officials know more about how farms 
should be run than the farmers themselves. 

Farmers know that farm products are not marketed when 
they have been turned over to a government warehouse. 

Farmers know that they cannot prosper when they sur- 
render farm markets to competitors at home and abroad. 

Farmers know that technological developments are irreversi- 
ble and that we can do little, if anything, to control production. 

Farmers know that the farms of America cannot be run 
from a desk in Washington. 

Farmers know that controls breed more controls. 

We have made a change in the direction of our farm pro- 
gram, a change toward greater freedom on the part of the 
farmer to make his own decisions, greater freedom on the 
part of the market to reflect the combined judgment of those 
who buy and those who sell. The change has not been as 
great as we wished. But we have made a change. We have 
halted and reversed what was a tidal drift toward a socialized 
agriculture. 

This was done amid loud cries of anguish from those who 
had little faith in our farm people, or in the free market 
economy. 

If we did away with high rigid price supports, it was 
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argued, farm prices would collapse. Instead, farm prices are 
now higher than when high rigid supports were last in effect. 

If we gave farmers a larger share in decision making, it 
was predicted, farm incomes would shrink toward the vanishing 
point. Instead, farm incomes thus far in 1958 are running 
about 20 percent above a year ago, and estimated per capita 
farm income for 1958 will be at an all-time high. 

It was said that the popular course would be to advocate 
high rigid price supports. Yet two unsound farm bills were 
vetoed and farmers remained calm. 

Now we are facing a decisive test. | am no expert, but my 
guess is that most public officials who supported our farm 
program will find that that part of their record is an asset 
rather than a liability. Why? Because agriculture has been 
growing stronger. 

. Farm assets this year hit a new record high of 
$188 billion. 

. American farmers have less than $11 in debts 
for each $100 assets as compared with $19 for 
each $100 in 1940. 

. Farm ownership is at a record high—with two 
of three farms free of all mortgage debt. 

. The family-type farm continues to dominate the 
agricultural scene. Ninety-six percent of our 
farms are family operations—about the same 
percentage as 30 years ago. 

. Exports of U. S. farm commodities totaled $8.7 
billion in the two years ending last June 30— 
highest ever for any two-year period. This 
record total was made possible through the 
operation of Public Law 480—the surplus dis- 
posal program developed and approved by the 
83rd Congress which authorizes sales of farm 
products abroad for foreign currencies and 
through barter transactions. 

. The Rural Development Program is raising 
living standards of the small low-income 
farmers through local, state and federal coopera- 
tion. Work is progressing in 30 states and 
Puerto Rico. 

But along with our progress, we have problems, too. One 
of the complaints I hear most frequently from farmers is 
that prices of the goods and services that farmers must buy 
are out of line with the prices of the products that farmers 
sell. Perhaps no problem has evoked so much complaint from 
farmers since I have been in office as this cost-price squeeze. 
Farmers are still adjusting from wartime to peacetime markets. 
They feel the impact of the technological revolution. They 
are in an exposed economic position. They are subject to a 
great many natural hazards. Their markets suffer from huge 
surpluses—due at least in part to unwise government farm 
programs of the past. And many families on small farms 
still do not have opportunities to earn a good living. But we 
are moving in the right direction. 

We are moving in the right direction because of our 
freedom. 

The strengths in agriculture are largely due to the freedom 
of our farmers. If the voices of 20 million farm people in the 
United States could be united in one voice, that voice would, 
I feel certain, demand even more freedom for farmers. 

The voice would say: 

Give use more freedom to plant—so that we can run 

our farms efficiently. 

Give us more freedom to market—so that we can in- 

crease Our incomes. 

Give us more freedom to meet our cOmpetition—so 

that we can expand our markets. 
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Give us more freedom from government interference— 
so that we may again be independent and self-reliant. 

This Nation will never reach its full strength until our 
farmers have more freedom to plant, to market, to compete, 
and to make their own decisions. 

Farmers want to produce for markets and not for gov- 

ernment bounty. 

Farmers want government at their sides, not on their 
backs. 

Again I say, farmers know that the farms of America 
cannot be run from a desk in Washington. 

Farmers know more than anyone else that socialized 
regimentation strikes at the very heart of the free 
enterprise principles which are basic to the high 
American standard of living and progress. 

Let’s not sell America short. Let’s not cave in to a doctrine 

which has been proven false in the courts of history. 

My point is this: 

There is a great reservoir of faith in our free institutions. 
There is excellent leadership, both active and latent, for this 
cause. If we bestir ourselves and shrug off our lethargy, the 
drift toward socialism at home and abroad can be slowed 
down, halted, reversed. This has been shown to be a fact in 
agriculture. 

I would not for a moment imply that our agricultural 
problems have been fully solved or that our difficulties have 
been overcome. New problems will arise and new difficulties 
will beset us. The battle for freedom is a continuing one; 
freedom must be won anew by each generation. That is the 
thing we have come so disastrously near forgetting! 

One freedom that we have progressively been losing during 
the past generation or two is the freedom to spend the money 
we earn. I am referring to the share of our income that goes 
for taxes. I am sure everyone here works one day a week—at 
least—for Uncle Sam. In fact, in such a group of executives 
there must be many of you who do not work for yourselves 
until Wednesday or Thursday of each week. Your taxes are 
necessary for defense and for many public services that none 
of you would begrudge. 

But at the same time I know that as businessmen you are 
concerned with costs. We are all concerned with costs, for 
that matter, in our personal lives, our business enterprises 
and, as taxpayers, in the expense of operating the government 
with owr money. 

In the past 514 years in Washington we have fought to 
keep spending within bounds and to maintain the soundness 
of our dollar. We must nor let inflation impose further 
crushing burdens of cheaper dollars. 

We have made progress in getting the government out of 
your business. We believe that our government should not 
be in competition with its own tax-paying citizens. 

I might mention that during this period came the largest 
tax cut in history. It has saved taxpayers $33 billion since its 
adoption—$33 billion the American people have to spend, 
invest and save as they see fit, instead of having the federal 
government spend it for them. 

As a public servant in Washington during this period the 
increasing expense of operating the federal government in a 
cold war economy has been of utmost concern to me as it has 
to all of us. 

As your government official charged with the official 
Operation of the farm program, I am not at all happy that 
we have been forced to increase the budget of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture in the past five years. 

When we took office in 1953 we found the production 
throttle had been left wide open, long after the need for 
production incentives for farm commodities had ended. Pro- 
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grams designed to meet the needs of a depression and revised 
to meet the demands of war were piling up surpluses at an 
alarming and costly rate. Needed changes in basic farm 
legislation had not been made because the political courage 
to make them was lacking. Government price fixing and 
production controls—both bad for farmers—had become al- 
most sacred in the minds of many political leaders. Markets 
had been lost, surpluses were piling up and the deadening 
hand of government was gripping agriculture ever tighter. 

It has been a long hard fight to change farm legislation to 
a basis of sound economic principles and away from political 
expediency. Farmers have had about all the political panaceas 
they can take. 

It was not until the harvests of 1955 that we were able to 
even begin to effect some changes by means of legislation 
obtained in the 83rd Congress. Legislation obtained in this 
last Congress will help further in the expansion of markets 
and the orderly movement of food and fiber into stomachs 
instead of storage bins. These have been steps in the right 
direction, but these changes do not take effect until the 
1959 crop, and much more needs to be done. 

The high price support program which we inherited and 
the expense of storing the excess output generated by this 
unsound program has been and is costly—increasingly costly 
in the light of the bountiful harvest years with which our 
farmers have been blessed. 

We moved immediately to devise and put into operation 
programs to help move our surpluses out of government 
storage and into markets. Why? Because a government ware- 
house is not a market. The purpose of production is con- 
sumption. These programs have been costly, too, but necessary 
in order to remove price-depressing surpluses from the backs 
of our farmers. The costs of these programs show up when 
the surpluses are disposed of and not when they go into 
government warehouses. 

With our very efficient farmers and with the good weather 
this year, we can expect no let up in production in the months 
ahead. We shall continue to press for a sound program which 
will move our abundance into markets and not into storage 
—into stomachs and not into government bins. Again, a 
government warehouse is not a market. We shall continue to 
advocate the programs we think will lead to more freedom 
for farmers to make their own decisions, that will assure us 
good supplies, and that will be fair to all of our people. 

Our abundance is a blessing, not a curse. And we have that 
abundance because of our freedom. For just a moment, let’s 
look at a nation where farmers are not free—the Soviet Union. 
In our country, one farm worker produces enough to feed and 
clothe himself and more than 23 others, whereas in the Soviet 
Union one farm worker produces enough for himself and 
about 5 or 6 others. I think it is generally agreed that our diet 
is much superior to that of the Russians. This, I believe, is 
an excellent illustration of the advantages of a free enterprise 
system compared to a socialistic state. 

Our future in this country is limitless—providing that we 
never let up in our battle to preserve our freedom we have 
and win the further freedoms we must have. 

In the next ten years alone, we have much to look forward to: 

Population—up one-fifth. 

Output per man-hour—up 40 percent in agricul- 
ture, and 35 percent in industry. 

National output—up nearly 50 percent, in terms 
of constant prices, to a total of $535 billion 
annually. 

Per capita income after taxes—up nearly 30 per- 
cent. 

These are the goals we can reasonably expect, based on the 





progress of the past 25 years. These are the goals we can 
expect—if we keep our spirit of free enterprise—if we con- 
tinue to work together as a free people. 


You notice that I am emphasizing freedom and working 
together. We must have that spirit of cooperation to achieve 
our goals. I have mentioned the interdependence of the 
agricultural and industrial economies. 

Being an agricultural man, I give advice sparingly to the 
business community. But these few words I speak for your 
consideration 

[he enterprise system is on trial throughout the world, and 
in this country. You are a part of the enterprise system and 
are vitally concerned with the outcome of this struggle. If 
the enterprise system fails and if representative government 
should prove incapable of meeting its responsibilities, then 
fails the last bright hope of the human race. Ours would be 
a gloomy page in history if this generation were to allow the 
highest aspirations of mankind to slip through our fingers. 

There is in this country a deep belief in freedom and re- 
sponsibility. If we demonstrate as much ingenuity in organiz- 
ing this belief as the opponents of freedom have demonstrated 
in attacking it, then we stand well to win the battle. 

I declare myself an advocate and defender of the principles 
which have provided us with those twin blessings, freedom 
and material well-being. I feel strongly that in the days ahead 
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one of the most important things any of us can do is to 
stand up and be counted for the free enterprise system. 

We have not only the privilege of defending our heritage; 
we also have the responsibility. 

The basic truths are simple, and they stand unchanged by 
the tides of passing events: 

Every right carries with it a responsibility. 
Every opportunity is a challenge. 

Just as we in the United States have been the most favored 
of any Nation in our heritage, so we bear the greatest re- 
sponsibility to protect and pass on those blessings to others. 

Fortunately, the institution of representative government 
gives us the means of fulfilling that responsibility. Fortu- 
nately, there is leadership to which we can rally in carrying 
out the principles of which I speak. 

Here in this great heartland of America we have an enor- 
mous opportunity to take advantage of our heritage of inde- 
pendent pioneering spirit. Here is a great cross-section of 
America where agriculture, industry and labor can work 
together, trying to understand each other’s achievements and 
problems. Here we can be partners in progress. 

With God's help, let us set our hands to the task. 

With God's help, let us build a prosperous, expanding and 
free agriculture—a prosperous, expanding and free business 
economy—in a prosperous, expanding and free America—an 
America which is economically, socially, and spiritually sound. 


Price and The Public Interest 


A CAMPAIGN OF CALUMNY PEDDLED FROM HIGH PLACES 
By ROGER M. BLOUGH, Chairman of the Board, United States Steel Corporation 


Delivered at the Economic Club of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan, September 15, 1958 


P TO NOW, I have enjoyed your hospitality very 
much. It is always a pleasure to visit this great city of 
industrial achievement, and I appreciate especially the 

Opportunity to congratulate the Economic Club of Detroit as 
it opens the twenty-fifth year of its distinguished history. 

But according to the literature which Mr. Crow was good 
enough to send me a few weeks ago, I find that 902 speakers 
have preceded me to this rostrum and have discussed 817 
different subjects pheno pe I note that, almost without 
exception, these speakers had attained national or international 
renown as authorities on the topics of their choice. Add to 
this the fact that several of these gentlemen were outstanding 
representatives of the steel industry, and you can judge for 
remote is the prospect that number 903 on 
already 


yourselves how 
your list can say anything on any subject that hasn't 
been better said by the other 902 

If there is any faint hope for me at all, under these dis- 
tressing circumstances, it lies in the unhappy fact that, in 
recent years, I have had certain regrettable experiences with 

prices, and thus have acquired a sufficient number of 
wounds and bruises to qualify me as something of an authority 
on How Not to Win Friends and Influence People—especially 
in Washington. 

Now 1 | connaniee, of course, that many of you in this audi- 
ence are important customers of ours and when I say 
important customers—believe me, Gentlemen, we have no 
other kind. So this is not, perhaps, the most appropriate place 
in which to discuss the recent price increase. In fact, it occurs 
to me that Daniel’s situation in the lion’s den was hardly 


more precarious than mine. I console myself, however, with 
the comforting thought that—unlike the lions—you customers 
have already enjoyed a full meal. 

Nevertheless, perhaps I'd better begin by saying to you 
gentlemen, very simply and very sincerely, that I would like 
never to see another price go up! 

Like all of you here—and like every other businessman in 
America—I am deeply disturbed by the steady postwar up- 
surge in the prices of both goods and services. I am even 
more disturbed by the persistent inflation that has caused those 
prices to rise. I am equally disturbed by the head-long increase 
in wage costs which has contributed so importantly to the 
inflationary spiral. I am further disturbed by the skyrocketing 
price of government and by the consequent Federal deficit 
which is a major source of this inflation. But most of all, I 
am disturbed by what appears to be a conscious or unconscious 
campaign of misinterpretation and even misrepresentation, the 
purpose of which is to place all blame for the inflation upon 
the pricing policies of American industry. In fact, disturbed 
is an inadequate word to describe my reaction to what frequent- 
ly amounts to a campaign of calumny peddled from high 
places by those who pose as defenders of the public interest. 

Thus far, these mistaken champions of the public interest 
have concentrated their attack primarily upon three industries 
—steel, automobiles and oil; but, if pursued, the natural result 
of this campaign will be to inflame public opinion against 
business generally and eventually to lay the groundwork for 
someone seizing an ever-larger measure of control over its 
affairs. 
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So I would like, today, to talk with you for a little while 
about this matter of “Price and the Public Interest’—to 
examine with you some of the aspects of this propaganda 
campaign as it has been applied to steel, and to discover, if 
we can, whose public interest our attackers are serving. 

Now the theme song of the campaigners, of course, is that 
a rise in the price of stéel is litt'e less than a national calamity. 
It makes no difference how small the price increase may be, nor 
how inadequate it is in the face of the ballooning costs of 
both wages and materials. Amy price increase of amy size is 
immediately denounced as unjustified. The campaigners pro- 
claim that it will touch off another disastrous round of infla- 
tion and that it will cause consumers to “sit on their hands” 
and thus plunge the nation back into the recession from which 
it is just now emerging. In short, they chorus that rising steel 
prices are the cause of inflation, recession, and all other 
economic ills. 

And this—to put it as politely as I can—is a fairy tale. You 
might even say that it is a Grimm fairy tale. Let's look into it 
a bit. 

Last year, in preparing to launch its attack upon the steel 
industry, the anti-monopoly subcommittee of the United 
States Senate carefully picked a number of economists to come 
before it and show how the so-called “administered prices” 
of business had caused inflation. The experiment was not an 
unqualified success from the committee’s point of view. 

Several of the economists pointed an accusing finger at 
“administered wages” and other rising costs; and one of the 
group—Prof. Richard Ruggles of Yale—presented an ex- 
haustive study of the Government's Cost of Living Index 
which revealed this challenging fact: That since 1951, the 
price of products—or things—had risen only 2 per cent, while 
the price of services—or non-things, such as transportation, 
medical care, laundry, haircuts, rent and so on—had risen 21 
per cent. In other words, the rise in the price of all the 
manufactured articles and other things that people bought 
had been negligible. And having presented this evidence, 
Dr. Ruggles concluded with these significant words—and I 
quote them exactly from the record. He said: 

“It is not possible to maintain, in view of the statistical 
evidence, that administered prices have been primarily re- 
sponsible for the inflationary spiral.” 

Now it may surprise you to learn that—through some 
mystifying oversight of its staff, no doubt—the majority re- 
port of the committee fails even to mention Dr. Ruggle’s 
testimony. Perhaps the committee majority felt that the facts 
he presented were not in the public interest. 

Also in the same committee record are facts from a similar 
study which was published in The New York Times last year. 
They show that while the price of steel had increased 14 per 
cent since 1951, the price of household appliances, such 
as washing machines and the like, had actually declined by 
13 per cent during the same period. And in this connection 
the Times made a statement that is at once so true and so 
astonishing, that again I want to quote it verbatim. Said the 
Times: 

“Though it may seem surprising, the price of steel could 
practically double and the cost of living would hardly show it!” 

—And gentlemen, do you know that by the strangest of 
coincidences, that evidence is nowhere mentioned in the 
majority report of the committee either? 

But even more puzzling to me, is what I might call the 
strange case of the forgotten price reduction. 

Some of you may recall that just ten years ago this summer 
—in what was then hailed as an outstanding act of industrial 
statesmanship in a period of serious inflation—United States 
Steel refused a wage increase to its workers and reduced the 
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price of steel by amounts ranging up to $5 a ton on those 
products which might be expected to produce the most 
immediate effect upon the consumer’s pocketbook and the 
cost of living. 

At that time the cost of living was rising at a frightening 
rate—fully four times as fast, in fact, as it has during the past 
year; and do you remember what happened to it after the 
price cut? 

Well, it went up still faster. The march of inflation was not 
even fazed by the steel reduction. It moved on, unabated; 
and within a few months, U. S. Steel had to raise wages, re- 
scind the reduction and increase its prices in a belated effort 
to catch up with the tail end of the wage-cost procession 
that had already passed it by. 

And then an interesting thing happened. No sooner had 
steel prices been raised than the cost of living began to drop. 
Month after month it went down until it reached the lowest 
level in twenty-two months! So here was a kind of laboratory 
test, if you will, which disproved completely the fairy tales 
that the campaigners keep telling. The whole story—fully 
documented—was presented in evidence to the Senate Com- 
mittee, and the Senior Senator from Tennessee, as chairman 
of the group, was present and heard the entire testimony 
regarding this price reduction. 

Yet the Congressional Record shows that only six weeks 
ago—on July 30, to be exact—a member of the committee 
rose on the floor of the Senate and said: 

“I should like to ask one more question of the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee. Does he remember any testimony 
that the steel companies have ever reduced their prices?” 

To which Sen. Kefauver replied: “I do not remember any!” 

Now I would not want to overemphasize this lapse of 
memory nor to examine too closely its relationship to the 
public interest. I would merely point out that certainly it 
served the interests of those who would confuse the American 
people into believing that there is an immediate and in- 
separable cause and effect connection between steel prices and 
the cost of living . . . that a steel price increase is the cause 
and a rise in the cost of living is invariably the effect. 

No; the campaigners go merrily along, dinning their 
theme song into our tired ears. They tell us that the higher 
cost of steel will raise the price of everything from tractors to 
hairpins; that it will boost the price of everything from auto- 
mobiles to safety pins; and they express concern about the 
price of appliances and bobby pins. 

Now this universal preoccupation with the price of pins 
embraces an emotional appeal that is sure-fire stuff. You know 
the ancient tale. “For the want of a nail, the shoe was lost.” 
And what could be lost for the want of a safety pin is almost 
too horrendous to contemplate. 

But be of good cheer, Gentlemen. The nation is not yet 
undone! I am happy to inform you that—according to the 
Government’s Wholesale Price Index—the price of fasteners 
—including safety pins, hairpins, bobby pins and zippers— 
has declimed more than 14 per cent in the past ten years! 

So let’s face up to the facts. 

And the fact is that in making all of the millions of products 
that they turn out, American manufacturers use many thou- 
sands of kinds of different materials, one of which is steel. 
The fact also is that when the price of any of these materials 
goes up, the manufacturer's costs go up accordingly; and that 
somehow under our competitive system he must meet these 
higher costs or go broke. The fact is further that American 
manufacturers have done a magnificent job of offsetting much 
of this higher cost through research, improved technology 
and the investment of vast sums of money in new, more 
efficient tools of production. So instead of being pyramided 
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and passed along to the consumer—as te campaigners tell 
us they are—these costs have been absorbed in large measure. 

But the most important fact, of course, is that the intrinsic 
or basic cost of the materials that go into all of the products 
that are made in America is only a small percentage of the 
total cost of those products. 

Commenting on the price of steel, the other day, an official 
of the Ford Motor Company was quoted as saying: ‘Labor 
costs mean more to the auto industry than material costs. 
About 80 per cent of what you pay for a car goes for labor and 
only about 20 per cent for materials—including steel.” 

And that, of course, is not only true of automobiles, it is 
true throughout industry generally. 

If you took all of the products that are made in America, 
put them in one huge pile, and added up the price tags on 
the lor, upwards of three-quarters of this total value would 
represent the employment costs that were incurred all along 
the line of production. The remaining quarter or less would 
cover not only the basic cost of all the raw materials, but 
would also pay for the rental of property, the interest on debt, 
and the dividends that pay for use of all of the tools of pro- 
duction that were employed in the manufacture of those 
products. 

So the truth of the matter is that the effect of a rise in the 
price of steel—or of any other material—is so insignificant 
in comparison to the overwhelming importance of a rise in 
wage costs, that it is not—and never can be—a controlling, or 
even a dominant factor in the price of finished articles. 

And this, of course, is precisely the fact that certain members 
of the Senate anti-monopoly subcommittee have been trying 
so successfully to ignore. 

When the steel companies—after a costly five-week strike— 
reluctantly signed their present labor agreement with the 
union, two years ago, everyone knew that the annual boosts 
in employment costs provided in that contract could not 
possibly be absorbed through an improvement in what some 
people call productivity, and could therefore only be met by 
a rise in prices. There was no secret about that. You knew it; 
we knew it; the union knew it; the public knew it; and the 
government knew it. But the same Senators who are now 
crying havoc at the rise in steel prices were strangely silent 
then. Did any one of them ever raise his voice against these 
inflationary wage demands? Did any one of them even 
faintly suggest that such wage demands might not be entirely 
in the public interest? 

No; there wasn't so much as a whisper from them. 

Ever since last spring, the automobile companies here in 
Detroit have been fighting to hold the wage-price line, know- 
ing what the effect of the union’s wage demands would be on 
the price of the 1959 models. But they have been fighting 
alone while the Senate subcommittee looks with studied care 
in some other direction. 

So here we find an interesting study in practical politics. 
The committee majority professes to be amazed by the fact 
that industrial prices have risen at a time when demand was 
falling off in the market place. This, they say, is in defiance 
of all of the natural laws of economics; and they try to con- 
jure up evidence to show that big, bad business monopoly has 
caused this unusual phenomenon. 

Yet with astonishing success, they have diligently failed to 
recognize a truly umique economic phenomenon which 
clearly accounts for the first; the fact that wage costs have 
never stopped their upward push, even though there are 
5,000,000 unemployed. Could it possibly be that this strange, 
and economically-inexplicable behavior of wage rates has 
had, in baseball language, an assist from the massive power 
over costs—and therefore prices—which Congress itself has 
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conferred upon the great national unions? 

I merely ask. 

Gentlemen, this subcommittee has spent hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars of Federal funds to investigate prices in some 
of our major industries; and I am sure that the companies 
which have been haled before it have, together, spent many 
times that sum in preparing and presenting every fact and 
figure about their business that could be meaningful and 
legitimately helpful to the committee. 

Had the committee used this material in a real, unbiased, 
scholarly and non-political effort to enlist the American people 
in an all-out attack upon inflation at its actual sources, every 
penny of this money would have been well spent, and the 
investigation would have performed a great service to tle 
nation. But the committee majority has chosen instead an 
Opposite course, some of the reasons for which we can only 
surmise. 

This political world being what it is, it could hardly be 
expected that the members of the committee majority could 
find the time or the inclination to point out that a basic 
source of the present inflation lies in the fiscal action of a 
Congress which, in two years, has raised the price of Govern- 
ment by $10 billion, and has left behind it a $12 billion 
deficit—an action which is certain to give inflation an added 
boost. 

Neither, I suspect, would it be in the personal political 
interest of the committee majority to expose the extesit to 
which the leadership of labor has been responsible for rising 
prices. 

So the committee majority has chosen to devote its re- 
sources to anti-business attacks on industrial profits—attacks 
which have already stimulated considerable discussion of peace- 
time price controls. Let’s look at a quick sampling of the 
kind of misinformation that the taxpayers are getting out of 
this committee for their money: 

The chairman of the committee keeps telling us, twelve 
months later, that the $6-a-ton price increase of last year has 
actually cost the direct buyers of steel $540 million and that 
the cost to the consumer was undoubtedly pyramided to 
several times that amount. 

Passing the fact that there is considerable room for improve- 
ment in his level of arithmetical accuracy since the industry 
shipped just 64,308,000 tons of steel products in the period, 
the obvious purpose of the chairman is to leave the impression 
that the dollars from the increased price went into the steel 
companies’ pockets and somehow stayed there. Does he give 
equal billing to the fact that all the dollars going in went out 
and more too? And for what? Not for increased dividends, but 
to pay the increased wages and the other costs incurred during 
the twelve months that have passed. Proof enough of this 
is the fact that the industry's profit declined 50 per cent be- 
tween the first half of last year and the first half of this. 

The chairman has also repeatedly stated that most of the 
wage increase which went into effect last July 1 would be 
offset by the long-run increase in labor productivity. Now I 
don’t know, of course, just how long a run the Senator has 
in mind; but the longer we run, at the past rate of wage 
increases, the worse off we are; for the undisputed evidence 
in the record of the committee shows that during the past 
seventeen years, U. S. Steel’s employment costs, per man hour, 
have gone up at an average rate of more than 8 per cent per 
year, while the Government’s own reports show that output 
per man hour in steel has risen by less than 3 per cent per 
year. And anyone, including the Senator from Tennessee, who 
can really absorb the 8 per cent out of less than 3 per cent, is 
exactly the man our industry has been looking for, for years! 

But the Wonderland arithmetic of the committee reaches 
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its most mystifying proportions when the Senator and some of 
his colleagues discuss steel profits. They say, for example, 
that the $6-a-ton price rise of last year was at least twice 
as much as was necessary to cover the wage increase that 
became effective at the same time. Beyond that, they insist 
that the entire cost of the wage increase was offset by a 
decline in the price of scrap, as if this were all the cost a 
steel company has; and the conclusions which they draw from 
these statements are strange and wonderful to behold. 

If they were correct, of course—if the increase in wage 
costs had been completely offset by a decli.> in costs—then, 
if we may also indulge in the committee majority type of 
shorthand mathematics—the profits of the steel companies 
would have gone up by more than $180 million. 

The fact is, however, that their profits have dropped by 
$288 million in the 12 months that have passed since that 
price rise occurred; and the rate of profit has fallen from 7.2 
per cent on sales to 6.2 per cent. In other words, had the 
companies raised the price of steel enough to cover their 
increased costs and to maintain their former profit rate dur- 
ing this past year of low demand, it would have taken a 
$10-a-ton price boost, instead of $6, to do the job. 

Now the official reports of these companies have been 
published and are certainly known to the committee and its 
staff. They show with embarrassing clarity what the facts 
are; yet these members of the committee continue to repeat 
such groundless statements. And it makes you wonder whether 
the committee majority really believes in adequate profits for 
industry—and whether a business profit is a part of its 
political philosophy. 

Commenting on what he called the “destructive philosophy” 
of the committee majority, as it would affect any company or 
industry, Sen. Everett Dirksen, in his minority report on the 
committee's steel hearings, declared: 

“Indeed, the majority seems to feel that the attempt of such 
enterprises to operate profitably on a downward trend in the 
business cycle is somehow inimical to the national interest.” 

Further insight into the philosophy which holds that a lack 
of adequate business profits is somehow in the public interest, 
was evidenced in the course of a session of the committee a 
few weeks ago which was devoted exclusively to the ex- 
coriation of steel prices and profits. The Senator from 
Wyoming spoke eloquently of the dangers arising out of the 
economic cold war which is being waged against us by Soviet 
Russia, and then said: 

“United States Steel, which is in the position of leadership, 
wants to maintain itself in the black. The Government of the 
United States is in the red and is going further into the red; 
and I have no hesitation in saying that unless the leaders of 
American industry immediately act to help put the United 
States in the black, instead of letting it drift deeper and 
deeper into the red, we will not be able successfully to wage 
this cold war without great losses to industry and to the 
people alike.” 

Now I can understand the Senator’s deep concern at the 
progress which Russia has made in the economic cold war 
against us. I understand it because I share it fully. I can also 
understand his profound concern over the Federal deficit, for 
I share that too. But if we are to infer that industry—by 
making a profit—is causing the Federal Government to “drift 
deeper and deeper into the red,” then his reasoning escapes 
me. 

Consider for a moment that for every dollar of profit cor- 
porations make, the Federal government collects $1.08 in 
corporate income taxes. The decline in steel profits alone 
that has occurred in the past year has already cost the Federal 
Treasury about $300 million; and were steel profits to be 
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wiped out completely, the Treasury would suffer an additional 
loss of more than $700 million, thus pushing the Government 
just that much farther into the red, enlarging the deficit, and 
driving our nation closer to the verge of uncontrolled inflation. 

Consider, too, that under our Constitution the Senator from 
Wyoming and his 530 Congressional colleagues have the ulti- 
mate power to control Government expenditures and receipts, 
and thus they determine what the Government's fiscal condi- 
tion will be. So when the Senator appeals to the leaders of 
American industry to help put the United States in the black, 
about the best thing that industry can possibly do to aid the 
Senator in his dilemma, so far as I can see, is to strive to main- 
tain the profits upon which the Government leans so heavily 
for its revenues. 

But above all, consider the nature and the use of corporate 
profits. What are they? 

Well, the fact is that profit, over the years, is nothing more 
nor less than the price which a corporation must pay for the 
use of all of the plants, mills, furnaces, machines, tools and 
other capital assets that it needs in the fabrication of its prod- 
uct. Without sufficient profits, industry can no longer replace 
its tools of production as fast as they wear out, at which point 
the workers who once used these tools are without work. Is 
that in the public interest? 

Without adequate profits, industry can no longer adapt the 
fruits of research and improve—as it constantly has—our 
nation’s standard of living. Is that in the public interest? 

Without enough profit, industry can no longer develop the 
new sources of raw materials that this nation must have. Is 
that in the public interest? 

Neither can industry obtain the new, more efficient machines 
and techniques that have thus far enabled it to absorb so 
much of the rising cost of labor and materials. Thus prices 
will then rise at a headlong pace. Will that be in the public 
interest? 

In short, with American troops maintaining the peace in the 
Middle East, with the Seventh Fleet alerted at Quemoy, with 
Russian industrial technology advancing at such a rapid pace 
as to challenge, seriously, our own, and with the multiple 
problems of the cold war which so deeply and properly con- 
cern the Senator from Wyoming, how can American industry 
discharge its responsibilities to the national welfare and the 
national security unless it does make a profit large enough to 
do the enormous job that only a profit can do in the critical 
years that lie ahead? How else could industry possibly act in 
the public interest? 

Now surely the members of the committee majority, having 
achieved the high and respected office which they hold, are 
fully aware of the facts I have presented here today. Why 
then this dangerous unwillingness to consider those facts, un- 
palatable as they may be from a short range political point of 
view? What is the committee majority driving at? 

I hope that the answer is not to be found in a statement 
which was made at a committee meeting last month by the 
Senator from Wisconsin—but this is what he said: 

“‘Price control’ is a word we always used to be scared of, 
but we are letting someone else control the price; why can't 
the American people control the price, through its Govern- 
ment?” 

I am sorry to say the Senator's statement was warmly 
endorsed by several members of the committee. 

Now it is true that one thing which the responsible public 
official must constantly guard against is a kind of natural itch 
to extend the powers of government over everything and 
everybody. In a way this itch is a sort of occupational hazard 
endemic in the world of politics, and must always be reckoned 
with. So it is inevitable, I suppose, that those who are afflicted 
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in this way should try to foist peace-time price and wage 
controls upon the American people; but surely no responsible 
member of Congress—knowing that authority and respon- 
sibility must go together—would ever seek to do so. 

The members of Congress are accountable directly to the 
people of their respective constituencies. They are not account- 
able directly to the owners, the customers or the employees 
of any business or enterprise, as management is. And for 
Government or any committee of Congress to try to usurp 
the functions of management—either by intimidation or by 
law—is as alien to our American constitutional concepts as 
for business to try to usurp the functions of government. 

In fact, I can think of nothing that could insure a Soviet 
victory in the cold war more completely and more quickly 
than that the self-same members of Congress who have “con- 
trolled” the Government's finances into the deplorable con- 
dition described by the Senator from Wyoming, should now 
be allowed to “control” American business and industry into 
a state of acute capital starvation by attempting to regulate all 
prices, wages and profits from Washington. 

Gentlemen, if this unhappy concept of what appears to 
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some to be in the public interest—as I have described it here 
today—were a threat to the steel industry alone, I would not 
have imposed upon your time and patience in this manner. 
But this dangerous philosophy of a profitless profit system is 
a grave and present menace not only to every business and 
industry in the land, but to the broadest possible public in- 
terest including the national security. 

Unless the American people understand the true facts, and 
are apprised of this danger, there is little hope that they will 
ever be able to deal successfully with the serious inflationary 
problem that confronts them. I can only suggest that it is up 
to you—the members of the Detroit Economic Club and of 
similar representative organizations all over our land—and 
each one of you, to lay the facts before them. You have no 
reason or right to assume others will do the job for you. 

And time is of the essence; for as the Senator from Wyom- 
ing recently said, in what I am sure was a statement of great 
perception (although used in a different context) : 

“If we destroy the free economy, we will destroy free gov- 
ernment That is the situation that confronts us.” 

And, Gentlemen, it certainly is! 


More Activity In Political Realms 


A BUSINESS RESPONSIBILITY 


By ROBERT L. L. MCCORMICK, President, McCormick Associates, Inc., Washington, D. C. 


Delivered before The News-Virginian’s Fourth Annual Public Relations Luncheon, Waynesboro, Virginia, October 15, 1958 


N ACCEPTING Mr. Spilman’s gracious suggestion that I 

select my own subject for today, I asked myself: “Is there 

some one thing about public relations which is new . 
different ... dynamic?” 

From any ten practitioners in our field you can probably 
get ten different answers to this question—all of them good. 
Mine, unquestionably because our firm works in and from 
Washington, is expressed by the title, “More Activity in 
Political Realms—A Business Responsibility.” 

Let us begin with two general comments on that title: 

First, business is bound to have “More Activity” of this 
type because there can't visibly be much less. 

Second, | used the words “Political Realms” by design. I 
mean to include a variety of quasi-political subjects; naming 
burt a few: 

* Political 
elections 

* Legislation before Congress 

* Certain labor-management controversies 

* The business climate in general. 

Perhaps a better description than “Political Realms” would 
be “quasi-political activities.” Let us use them interchangeably. 

Before I swing into the body of my text, I would like to 
make it clear that I have no intention to deprecate efforts 
already being made by business to act effectively in quasi- 
political matters. The General Electric Company has done a 
most thorough, effective and courageous job, one which is 
certain to show results. The Effective Citizens Organization, 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States and other 
groups are becoming active in quasi-political and political 
realms and along constructive lines. 

Perhaps these pioneer programs have already come to your 
notice, for they are beginning to attract editorial attention. 


action—that is, helping candidates win 


Only last week Time magazine noted that business was coming 
“Out of the Background onto the Stump.” 

And only yesterday the Wall Street Journal printed a 
largely similar report, examining in some detail the first cau- 
tious explorations of companies and businessmen into grass- 
roots politics, with an eye to more ambitious activities in time 
for 1960's Presidential race. 

However, speaking of the American business community 
as a whole, the effort in political realms is still in relatively 
embryonic phases, in spite of the devoted efforts of a good 
many excellent citizens. 

I have made an effort to identify American businesses which 
have become more or less active in the political action realms, 
and I am able to identify by name only 64, compared to: the 
500 largest manufacturing corporations on Fortune's list, 100 
top companies in retailing, 100 in finance, 100 in utilities and 
100 in transportation. Thus, by any percentile measurement I 
have been able to make from the data I have been able to 
find, it would appear that only 7% of America’s 900 larger 
businesses has become politically active—as compared to 
virtually 100% of the labor unions. In fact, it seems some- 
times as if the labor union figure ought to be 200%. 

While this spread between business and labor is great in 
the field of political action, many important differences exist 
in emphasis and in activity quotients in other parts of the 
“political realms.” 

For example: 

Some companies do not express their views on labor rela- 
tions matters to their own workers, but the number who do is 
many times more than the 7% cited above. 

Virtually all businesses at one time or another, in one way 
or another, speak out on legislation before Congress—not 
simply 7%. 
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Almost all businesses seek to improve the economic climate. 

But the political action percentage is basic. It refers to the 
type of activity in which virtually all unions engage. It is the 
revealing figure, revealing a condition which could scarcely 
be termed anything other than embryonic. 

How can this embryo be made to grow? What does it need? 
Surely, as we have seen, there is no lack of interest; in fact 
there is growing determination. Business leaders again and 
again are underscoring the inevitability of a necessarily deeper 
engagement in the political realms. The only question seems 
to be, “how?” 

It is my conviction that business has a tried and true 
answer in its Own experience. Let it use the planning and 
organization genius for which it is justly famed. Consider the 
matter a management function, and deal with it as a manage- 
ment function. 

Among management functions, in further search of a 
parallel, I would select public relations. This is how business 
takes direct steps to win the help of others in achieving its 
objectives. This is how it tells a story—by words and deeds— 
to people whose reactions and attitudes have a traceable rela- 
tionship to success or failure. This is how business, honorably 
and earnestly, can plead its case before the court of public 
opinion when a decision affecting its welfare is in question. 
This is where, in my opinion, engagement in the political 
realms belongs. 

Business has already given to public relations a basic man- 
agement formula: (1) establish an organizational framework; 
(2) conduct research; (3) develop the plan; (4) act; (5) 
set up a control mechanism. In my opinion quasi-political 
action can use this formula, and in so doing be lifted surely 
and securely out of the Bronze Age state of its present de- 
velopment. 

THE ORGANIZATION 

The problem of the corporation’s proper organization 
framework for dealing in political realms is wide open. The 
forms such organization now follows are perhaps as diverse 
as, or more diverse than, any phase of corporate activity. 

In one case you will find that quasi-political projects are 
done only by the industrial relations people; at another time the 
function may be a sideline responsibility for the General 
Counsel or the Public Relations Director, or the Treasurer, 
or the Corporate Secretary—or the function may be fractional- 
ized throughout the operating divisions. The corporate presi- 
dent, who ordinarily shows quite a proper respect for the 
delegation or responsibilities, often directs these public policy 
matters himself. 

To the extent I have been able to observe the organizations 
of our larger businesses on matters of public policy, there 
seems to be: 

First, no consistent pattern—a situation which business 
would scarcely permit to exist on research, production or 
sales, or other purely operating functions. 

Second, a tendency exists for corporate involvement in 
public issues to be less a matter of broad corporate policy 
than a process whereby political or controversial elements 
accrete like barnacles to this or that official. 

In other words, the principles that business uses in its 
purely business operations are, for the most part, not applied 
to its quasi-political activities. 

Let us just take a simple example of what business does on 
business matters—the launching of a new product. Here all 
the capacities for research, production, distribution, and market 
analysis are called into play. Many executives study the matter 
and prepare reports. Their reports are correlated and placed in 
a form from which a group judgment can be drawn by man- 
agement. The pluses and minuses are all computed, so that, 
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if an error is made, it would be management's hope that the 
error was recognized in advance and that the risk had been 
calculated so as to be offset. 

This process, it would seem to me, is not characteristic of 
businesses’ quasi-political action programs. 

Public policy matters are not just “barnacles” to be added 
to the job of an already busy man. A large oil company the 
other day predicted that Federal policies may wipe out a// of 
its profits. That is no barnacle for the General Counsel or the 
Public Relations Director's left hand. 

So, to prepare organizationally for this job, ove man or a 
regularly designated group should be assigned to make key 
judgments, one man ought to be charged with seeing they are 
carried out, and his lines of authority—up and down—should 
be clear. 

THE RESEARCH 

It may be that there exists a single research analysis of the 
quasi-political problem facing this or that larger company— 
reviewing the full spectrum of its quasi-political problem— 
but I have not seen it. I doubt the existence of a single one. 

There are commonplace examples of inter-related problems 
for which broad-gauged research alone can provide the sub- 
stance of inter-related solutions. A coy management breeds 
the outspoken union. The outspoken union elects the hostile 
Congressman. The hostile Congressman pushes the detri- 
mental law. And this can breed an unfavorable business 
climate. 

It would, therefore, follow that business should make a 
thorough research computation of its resources, capabilities, 
market and possible results before it embarks upon any quasi- 
political program. By this I mean reviewing just about every- 
thing in the realm of public policy facing a business: the 
local laws, the temperament of the unions, the attitude of 
local authorities, the prevailing views of elected officialdom, 
the gains or losses that Federal legislation can bring to the 
corporation—and in which fields, and when. 

Balanced against this research are the corporation's charac- 
teristics. In what areas does it operate? What can its people 
do, and how? On which issues? And which issues are the 
most important? 

Certainly a company which spends millions in developing 
new products ought to research carefully its relationships to 
ever-growing political controls. 


THE PLAN 


This is not simply a matter of commanding the Public 
Relations Director to “do something” about tariffs or up- 
coming wage negotiations. Having completed its basic research 
on public policy, the business must carefully and advisedly 
develop a plan whereby the objectives it sets can reach 
fruition. 

The plan can be of a variety of types. It may require an 
across-the-board approach, or it may be aimed at a single 
target such as Federal legislation, or fall somewhere between 
these dimensions. It involves priorities, manpower, assign- 
ments, a budget and control mechanisms—all the while 
balancing objectives against resources. 

To engage in planning may mean that the plan itself will 
not become operative for six months or a year when “some- 
thing” could be started today. If delay is required to study 
the problem and do the job right, the delay will be more than 
compensated for by long-range results. 

But to move without a plan, when possible, where millions 
of dollars are involved, is scarcely wise policy. 


THE CONTROL MECHANISM 
This is the instrument which tells you what you have ac- 
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complished in the past, and are accomplishing at present, and 
which helps you plan for greater accomplishments in the 
future. 

In some instances it is easy to measure results—a bill passed 
or defeated, an election won or lost. More often it is not that 
simple. The black-and-white decisions of the electorate or 
the legislature generally carry gray overtones. For example, 
active Opposition to a recently-enacted law may have produced 
concessions in the form of desirable amendments. 

A control mechanism should function continuously. At its 
heart are good research and reporting. Thus, the impact of 
specific actions can be gauged swiftly, suggesting changes in 
techniques or assignments or cven policy. What others are 
doing can be anticipated, and prepared for. 

Business, of course, applies this principle elsewhere. Con- 
sumer attitudes are frequently evaluated; distribution systems 
streamlined; production techniques refined—all in the interests 
of improving sales and outdoing the competition. 

Che absence of a continuing control mechanism in quasi- 
political activities is wasteful—of time, money and manpower. 
It also wastes an inventory of progress which is needed to 
eliminate the “one-shot operation” character so many of these 
endeavors evidence 

THE FUTURE 

Now we hear many predictions that the next Congress will 
be less favorable to American business than its predecessor. 
That may be the case, and potentially the incoming Congress 
may give rise to certain doubts that could affect the course of 
orderly business growth in the United States. However, I am 
not such a pessimist as to believe that American business, at a 
time of relative prosperity, will suddenly be clubbed to death. 

Chere are many reasons for my somewhat optimistic out- 
look. We have a President who holds the respect of most of 
the American people and who does not believe in destroying 
business. We have a large body of moderate and intelligent 
Members of Congress. Above all, we have a well-educated and 
sensible public which asks only to be informed honestly and 
objectively. 

Hence, while I would regret what might be loosely termed 
a drift to the left, 1 can foresee no wild debacle forthcoming 
over the next two years, despite business’ failure to enter the 
realms of politics earlier and harder. 

That does not mean, however, that the recent drift to the 
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leftward, which has, in effect, been buttressed by business’ 
inaction, will not continue if the American business com- 
munity sits on its hands. To do so is for business to default. 
It is hard for me to picture this happening. 

A far more logical coursé, and one which I believe will be 
followed, is a consistent and steady growth in reasonable 
business activities in quasi-political matters. 

Of course, many managements remain to be convinced. 
Many will await the outcome of projects newly underway, to 
evaluate the experiences of others before committing them- 
selves. As the Wall Street Journal pointed out, many business 
fears must be put to rest, among them the fear of losing 
customers and the fear of harming worker morale. There is 
probably some uncertainty, too, regarding the Corrupt Practices 
Act, though its interest in this general area is primarily limited 
to the prohibition of corporate contributions to parties and 
candidates. 

I am confident that these fears will be put to rest, and that 
the pattern which is only now emerging will stand out in bold 
relief as a guide to the entire business community. 

My major hope is that this business effort, as it gains mo- 
mentum, will never in a single case be haphazard, organiza- 
tionally confused, unresearched, unplanned and ineffective. 

I would recommend, first of all, patience. No genius at 
public relations, mor anyone else, is going to make 175 
million Americans spring one way or the other overnight. 

We must remember that these 175 million individuals 
stretch all the way from Dry Tortugas off Key West to Point 
Barrow in Alaska, some 4,200 miles; and even with our 
modern media and communications systems, getting a public 
relations message to a land area of 3.6 million square miles, or 
2.3 billion acres, is no simple matter. 

Given this very vastness of our nation, and a concomitant 
proliferation in the media by which information is brought 
to it, the challenge to business necessarily calls for a far 
wider use of modern techniques: effective organization, care- 
ful analysis of the problem, sound planning, forthright action, 
and follow-through controls. 

Without these five elements, business efforts to stand up and 
be counted as a political force may not reach full success. With 
these elements, business will attain its logical and legitimate 
stature as a respected partner in the political decisions charting 
our democracy's dynamic future. 


“WU. §. Intelligence” 


PRINCIPAL FOCUS UPON INTERNATIONAL COMMUNISM 
By GENERAL C. P. CABELL, USAF, Deputy Director of Central Intelligence 


Delivered before The Texas Law Enforcement Foundation, Fort Worth, Texas, October 10, 1958 


T IS WITH REAL PLEASURE that I join with this dis- 
tinguished group of supporters of the Texas Law Enforce- 
ment Foundation, to pay honor to the Texas Rangers. 
My Father spent a good part of his life as a Deputy United 
States Marshal in the old Indian territory, under my Grand- 
father, and as Sheriff of Dallas County. He raised me to have 
great respect for the peace officer, and especially for the 
Texas Rangers. My own experiences and observations during 
my career have caused my original childhood respect to grow 
to mature proportions. 
Today, the challenge before the citizens and the police 
officer, to assure good law enforcement, is greater than at any 


time in history. Peace officers can not be selected at random 
from any willing and available citizen. Today, the prevention 
and detection of crime require highly trained officials, with a 
wide range of specialized skills. It requires effective and 
flexible organization and communications. It requires an 
understanding not only of the technical material and techniques 
which the peace officer must use in his work, but also a full 
appreciation and working knowledge of the society and make- 
up of his jurisdiction. Above all, the police official must be 
respected by the community and receive its continuing co- 
operation and support. 

In my business—lIntelligence—these same requirements 
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exist. The Intelligence Officer must be highly motivated, 
trained and skilled. Flexibility and adaptability are primary 
ingredients of his makeup. Operating under the strictest 
security, he must be constantly alert to the shifting Com- 
munist tactics which it is his continuing duty to expose. His 
work is designed to provide our Government with maximum 
room to maneuver; to prevent surprises wherever possible; to 
point out and assess Intelligence indications of aggressive 
activity, open or hidden; and to follow trends and developments 
in a wide variety of fields of human endeavor which have 
bearing, direct or indirect, on the security of the United States. 

The Intelligence Officer’s principal focus is upon Inter- 
national Communism directed from Moscow. This is not a 
new threat. It has been with us something like 40 years. 
Sometimes it has been clumsy and obvious, and relatively 
easy to combat. More often, it has been subtle, disguised and 
elusive. 

Take, for example, Communist propaganda. The Communist 
international propaganda apparatus, for sheer magnitude, is 
unique in world history. It takes many forms and assumes 
many disguises. There is the Moscow radio, broadcasting 
nearly 900 hours a week in virtually every language and dialect 
in the world. There are those newspapers and periodicals 
and radios, in the free world, which are controlled or in- 
fluenced by the local Communist Parties. There are the Com- 
munist front organizations, both international and local. The 
Fronts have appealing and irreproachable names like “World 
Peace Council” and “World Federation of Trade Unions.” 
Right here in the United States there are, as you know, 
hundreds of Communist fronts on the Attorney General's 
list of subversive organizations. In nearly all other countries 
there are comparable organizations which exist to serve the 
goals of International Communism. 

There are other insidious weapons in the Communist 
propaganda arsenal. For example, forgery is practiced by 
Moscow on a world-wide scale. Recently, the Kremlin has 
used the East German Communist newspaper, NEUES 
DEUSCHLAND, in several campaigns built upon the fabrica- 
tion and alleged “secret” discovery of U. S. documents. One 
of these was a letter alleged to have been written by Nelson 
Rockefeller to President Eisenhower, outlining a plan for 
U. S. domination of the world through its economic and 
military aid programs. No such letter was ever written. 

Another forged letter was one purported to be from As- 
sistant Defense Secretary Frank Berry to Defense Secretary 
McElroy, reporting that two-thirds of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand personnel were psychoneurotic and alcoholic, as a 
result of the strain of flying aircraft loaded with atomic and 
hydrogen weapons. That of course is a lie. 

Other Communist forgeries have purported to expose U. S. 
plans to take over French oil resources in French Africa, to 
fill the power vacuum in the Middle East, to overthrow the 
governments of Indonesia and Syria, to torpedo plans for a 
Summit Conference, to use Japanese troops as U. S. mer- 
cenaries in the Far East, etc., etc. 

Propaganda is but one type of threat being exposed and 
blunted by Intelligence. There are many more. 

I have already mentioned the Communist’s insidious use of 
front organizations. 1 am going to talk about only those 
Communist front organizations in foreign countries. This is 
because CIA is concerned only with overseas matters. Such 
things in the U. S. are in the competent hands of the FBI. 

Since 1945, Communist front organizations have concen- 
trated to achieve greater influence in free-world areas by 
hiding the evidence of their Communist character and control. 
This order of the day was openly admitted by the President 
of the Communist-dominated World Federation of Trade 
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Unions back in October 1953, when he said: Quote: “The 
World Federation of Trade Unions aims at winning people 
of all political beliefs, but if it is to enlist the support of 
partisans, the middle class, peasants, and intellectuals, it 
must not be labeled Communist and Soviet-run.” Unquote. 

The Russians are spending, directly or indirectly, hundreds 
of millions of dollars annually on their Communist front 
activities. At present, they have international front organiza- 
tions in the fields of: labor, women, youth, students, veterans, 
lawyers, scientists, journalists, teachers, broadcasters, doctors, 
and others. It should be interesting to this audience to know 
that in their labor organizations and public service unions 
particularly, they seek directly to undermine the police forces 
of the country—the police being among the first to recognize 
Communist subversive activities. 

Another area of growing significance where the Com- 
munists threaten the free way of life, is in their program for 
economic penetration and political subversion. Khrushchev 
has challenged the West in the economic field, and announced 
that challenge. Already Sino-Soviet Bloc economic activities 
in underdeveloped areas of the free world have expanded 
considerably. In some countries of the Middle East and Asia, 
the Communists have already implemented military and 
economic assistance agreements. 

As the Soviet and Chinese Communist economies grow, 
increased economic competition is inevitable. Western busi- 
nessmen need not be afraid of competition. That in itself is 
not a dangerous concern. Our country has grown great in the 
face of competition. But, the Communists link with their 
economic competition, their program of political subversion. 
If they can successfully achieve economic inroads in newly 
developing areas, or even in the larger and more developed 
Western countries, they have built the foundation for their 
political subversion. 

Every businessman here tonight has a role to play in meet- 
ing and defeating this Communist economic/political offen- 
sive. There is little doubt that the West has the natural 
resources, energy, and know-how to do it. However, new and 
imaginative approaches are needed. These approaches must 
marshal the full impact of private enterprise, as well as 
Government. I have no solutions to offer. You must put on 
your own thinking caps. 

The Sino-Soviet Bloc has mot introduced any new or startling 
economic techniques. The Communists condemn capitalistic 
techniques of business at home, but they make liberal and 
skillful use of them abroad in their economic expansion. For 
example, take commercial credit. Commercial credit was 
fundamental to the development of our own great country. 
We are the experts in the field. The Communists are using 
this device in both their government loans to newly develop- 
ing countries, and in their institutional loan practices to in- 
dividuals outside the Bloc. On the latter, for example, the Com- 
munist Bank of China (not to be confused with the National- 
ist Bank of China), is a primary source of funds to twelve 
million Chinese in Southeast Asia. The loans controlled from 
Peiping, of course, require appropriate gestures of support 
to the Communist regime in China. To the Intelligence Officer, 
the political strings attached to such Communist aid are 
visible. 

The Communist Parties throughout the world vigorously 
broadcast Soviet peace moves, publicize the horrors of modern 
war, and sow distrust among Western allies. They are trying 
hard to develop a “defeatist” attitude among the peoples of 
the free world. Unfortunately, in every country there are those 
who are too ready to adopt such defeatism. More often than 
not, they are even vocal about it when they don’t know what 
they are talking about. 
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Lest you think the threat is remote from Texas, let me 
focus for a moment on some Communist subversions south of 
the Rio Grande. Essentially every country of Central and 
South America has a Communist clandestine apparatus di- 
rected from Moscow. These close neighbors of our, along with 
Africa and Asia, are primary targets in a fierce Soviet propa- 
ganda and economic offensive. 

As an example, just the other day, President Siles of Bolivia, 
was quoted as saying: Quote: “Soviet dumping of 9000 tons 
of cheap tin in the first half of this year deprived Bolivia of 
precious dollar income. In Bolivia, Communist union leaders 
are fomenting mine and railroad strikes to aggravate the in- 
terna! situation.” Unquote. Most often, such practices are not 
even recognized as Communist efforts. 

For eight years after the Second World War, trade between 
the Soviet Bloc and Latin America was of no consequence. 
In 1953, the trade was worth about $70 million. In 1954, it 
rose to almost $261 million, and in 1955, another $80 million 
was added to that. 

Today, the Soviets are offering to buy surplus commodities 
from Latin America such as copper and coffee. They are 
offering higher prices than those of the current world market. 
Why? They are softening up their subjects for the kill. The 
Communists carefully select out any weak spots in Western 
economic activity. They then choose to make their offers in 
those business fields where the countries concerned are running 
into obstacles in trading with free nations. For example, they 
have offered 200,000 tons of oil to Brazil—whose oil imports 
represent the biggest drain on its dollar reserves. 

The Soviet Bloc has recently offered to buy surplus com- 
modities, especially coffee from Mexico, Panama, Costa Rica, 
and El Salvador, in exchange for machinery. If the Soviet 
Union can in some way or other make these countries de- 
pendent upon the Soviet Bloc for spare parts for this ma- 
chinery, they have managed to get their foot in the door. I 
could go on and give you many other examples. 

I do not want to suggest that the Soviet Bloc drive does 
not encounter obstacles in Latin America. They do. For 
example, the Brazilians have so far refused to allow the 
establishment of a Soviet technical trade mission in connection 
with the Soviet offer of oil. On the political side, the Mexican 
Government has recently begun to take a strong stand in 
expelling Communists from their country. 

One country which I shall not name, and which the Com- 
munists in the past several years have been trying to make 
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more and more dependent upon the Soviet Bloc, also has been 
the target of Soviet espionage and a base for operations into 
other countries. 

In September of this year, an officer of the Soviet Legation 
left that country precipitately following the disclosure that 
he had been buying official foreign office documents from a 
member of that country’s Government. The Soviet diplomat’s 
accomplice in espionage, also a trafficker in drugs, had for a 
period of three years been photographing sensitive diplomatic 
documents bound to and from that company’s embassies in 
the large capitals of the world. 

This classic cloak-and-dagger operation even involved the 
passing of documents themselves via couriers and dead-drops, 
using the Soviet Legation there. This violation of the national 
integrity of a small state is by no means an isolated circum- 
stance. Many years of anxious but patient watching of such ma- 
chinatiOns is necessary in order to permit striking at the roots 
of the malignance. 

At the time of Vice President Nixon's tour of South Ameri- 
ca, it was probably more than a coincidence that ten Soviet 
newsmen were travelling in South America at the same time. 
When Mr. Nixon and the Soviet newsmen were in Buenos 
Aires, a Peruvian Communist leader visited that city and 
then hurried back to Lima in time to take a conspicuous part 
in the demonstrations there against Mr. Nixon. The brother 
of this Peruvian, also a Communist, then got on an airplane 
for Prague and passed through Caracas enroute. 

Some weeks later, just prior to Dr. Milton Eisenhower's 
tour through Panama and Central America, the same ten 
Soviet mewsmen arrived in Panama bound northward, but 
were stymied and turned back because of visa troubles. A 
further fact, not generally known, is that a Pravda journalist 
in Mexico made an effort to cover the Eisenhower tour, but 
was stalled when several of the Central American countries 
refused him the necessary documentation. 

Intelligence watches the movements of the Communist hard 
core. We have our Rogues’ Gallery of Communists to help 
in this. 

The Communists are huge and powerful, hostile and un- 
scrupulous. Intelligence has the role of reporting the facts 
about them. The facts show that we cannot relax in our 
awareness of the threat to the free world posed by Communist 
techniques of penetration, subversion and propaganda. Eternal 
vigilance is still the price of liberty. 


Parole Better Protects Society 


THE VALUE AND NATURE OF PAROLE 
By GEORGE J. REED, Chairman, United States Board of Parole 


Delivered at the National Exchange Club Convention, Los Angeles, California, September 24, 1958 


N THIS DAY when the total resources of the Western 
World have been committed to the defense of freedom 
itself, ic is well for us in America to take stock not only 
of our military strength but to re-evaluate our total resources. 
This includes a new look at not only our supply of steel, oil, 
wheat or atomic bombs but as well a look at our human re- 
sources. If we are to emerge final victors over the power of 
the Kremlin it will require that we make full use of not only 
our “front line fighting men” but that we shall make every 
effort to salvage some of the less capable and less desirable 
raw material. 
Business and industrial leaders have traditionally attempted 


to make the fullest use of our best minds to improve our 
products and standard of living. We have planned complex 
personne! systems in order to get the most good out of the 
most people. Over the past 20 years in my career as a Federal 
and state official in the field of corrections, I have seen a 
parade of persons whom many look upon as the waste product 
of our society. We in the field of corrections take a different 
approach however to those men and women who have run 
afoul of our laws. We feel that they are not always waste 
material; rather that many of these people are a vast pool of 
untapped energy. 

Throughout the centuries, man has attempted to find a 
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means of controlling the law violator. He has done this 
through exile and ostracism; he has done this by cutting off 
the offending member of the criminal body (the cut-out 
tongue of a traitor, the hand of a theif and the eyes of a 
peeping tom); and he has done this by executioner's block 
or firing squad. In more recent times mankind has placed the 
criminal in a dark dungeon with only his thoughts to comfort 
him—unless those thoughts instead tended to torment him to 
the point of lunacy. These dungeons later were modified and 
called penitentiaries under the theory that solitary meditation 
would lead to penitence for the sins which had been com- 
mitted. In modern times there is an honest method (known 
as the New Penology) to diagnose the human ills represented 
and to prescribe social treatment in an attempt to alleviate 
the consequences of life at odds with society. Some prisoners 
will not be helped by these methods, others will—and are 
being cured every day. Despite these cures, however, none of 
these methods have, throughout our history, resulted in any 
substantial decrease in crime. Indeed, National Statistics reveal 
that crime is an ever increasing phenomenon of our present 
day world. 

Until the past century, man’s civilizations have been 
precious little to control the behavior of a law violator after 
he has been incarcerared. We have experimented with behavior 
control and rehabilitation behind bars in a rigidly controlled 
situation. Now, at last, we are actually doing something about 
control and rehabilitation after a law violator is declared safe 
enough to return to society. We no longer need to merely 
hope that he has “learned his lesson.” Now we supervise him 
and observe him while he is in prison to see if he is heading 
towards respectable citizenship and whether he has acquired 
an attitude of self-respect and feeling that law violation is 
beneath his dignity. Through this observation there is possible 
a selection of certain persons suitable for release under condi- 
tions prior to the time sentence would normally expire. 

We must realize that although we sometimes become ab- 
sorbed in T.V. and movie shows where the criminal is re- 
lentlessly tracked down by police and the judge’s gavel strikes 
as he pronounces sentence during the closing seconds of the 
episode, in actual life this is not the end of the story. The real 
story of the criminal is only beginning at this stage. 97% of 
all committed prisoners return to the community—most of 
them within a relatively short time. In the Federal system the 
average prisoner's release occurs after a little more than two 
years of imprisonment. These persons return with either 
only an institutional experience to guide their behavior or 
with added controls provided by a field officer and the officials 
of a parole system. It goes without saying, except in those 
instances where a prisoner would chafe and be made unduly 
rebellious that the added controls of parole increase his 
chances for successful living. 

A parolee agrees, as a condition of his release, to abide by 
a set of established rules of conduct. One of these is that he 
will commit no further crime. Several other conditions control 
his movement, require him to remain steadily employed, if 
possible, and makes imperative regular personal reporting to 
his supervisor who guides and sometimes prods him into 
socially acceptable deportment. Thus, the long step from 
prison living to being an accepted member of his community 
is aided through the parole system. 

I further contend that it is downright cruel to turn a man 
out through the iron gate without someone to whom he could 
turn for help and guidance. Release from prison is a psycho- 
logical shock—and we must provide something to ease that 
shock or the consequences might be disastrous not only to the 
man himself but to other members of society as well. Parole, 
in addition to controls mentioned earlier, provides retraining. 
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The return to crime is usually greatest amongst released pris- 
oners during the first few months following release. It is dur- 
ing this period that the individual who has been locked away 
from normal community life is less capable of adjusting to the 
demands of society. It is then that he must undergo a severe 
and rapid reappraisal of his own thinking as he encounters 
pressures from the outside. The assistance offered by profes- 
sional parole workers during this crucial time often spells the 
difference between the return to a criminal life or to re- 
spectable citizenship. 

Rehabilitation definitely is taking place in prison—more so 
every day—but this is necessarily limited to the controlled 
environment with only limited free choice permitted. The 
acid test comes after release. During the parole period the re- 
habilitation and retraining is accomplished in the actual set- 
ting in which the individual's life will be lived. Parole, there- 
fore, is a serving of a part of the sentence in the community 
and is an integral part of the correctional process—all of 
which is geared to the rehabilitation of the individual. 

I am pleased to be able to report to you that the 85th Con- 
gress, in its closing days of this last session, saw fit to legislate 
a much needed advance in the field of corrections. Under this 
new law (Public Law 85-752) a Federal judge, if he so desires, 
may sentence a man and either designate a parole eligibility 
date, earlier than present statutory one-third, or he may sen- 
tence him for a truly indeterminate period. That is, he may 
specify that the Board of Parole is to determine a date of eligi- 
bility for parole. This will permit the Board greater discretion 
to release the man at the most opportune psychological time. 
It can effect a release at the moment when the prisoner is 
most apt to succeed. Thus, he need not be kept past the time 
at which rehabilitation occurs, but, on the other hand, the 
difficult prisoner may be forced to remain incarcerated until 
he has reached the point where his attitude changes and he 
appears to be a good prospect for release. 

Parole is a selective process designed to make available 
technical supervision to those persons who will profit there- 
from. There are those who suggest that every prisoner who is 
not a threat to society should be released under parole. 1 must 
say, however, that until sufficient number of trained field per- 
sonnel and funds to attract and retain that personnel and 
further, that until the majority of the general public whole- 
heartedly accepts the philosophy of parole the Board of 
Parole must select those prisoners who can best use the 
available resources. For these reasons the United States 
Board of Parole has over the past few years granted parole 
to approximately one-third of those prisoners who make ap- 
plication. The measure and quality of the selective process 
may be better evaluated in the number of paroled prisoners 
who complete their parole period without incident. I am 
happy to report that for the past several years, 80% (or 8 
out of 10) of the Federal prisoners who were released on 
parole successfully completed their supervision periods. What 
is more, of the remaining 209% who were returned as a result 
of violations, 5% were returned not because of further 
law violations, but because of so-called “administrative viola- 
tions” of the conditions imposed by the Board. This latter 
group of violators were returned as a preventive measure 
and if the parole process had not been functioning that 
5% might later have committed further acts of crime. Here 
again parole serves in a very real manner as a protection to 
society. 

It concerns me at times to see parole being confused with 
other forms of release. Newsmen as well as the public generally 
tend to confuse the terms in use by correctional officials. Much 
of this is our own fault and we hasten to clear up this con- 
fusion as rapidly as possible. You may or may not know that 
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even in the absence of parole most prisoners are released under 
onditions prior to expiration of sentence. These releases are 
result of earned by good behavior in the in- 
ition. This form of release has nothing to do with parole 

id | so released are a type of prisoner apart from 
yarolees. Parolees are selected by a Board. The others are re- 
1 according to statutory provisions which often include 


good time 


Oners 


for good time credits. Those releases are mandatory 
Federal system we now call such persons 

as opposed to parolees and there is 
of prisoner is released neither by 

nor by parole but is let out upon expiration 
any conditions or supervision of any kind. 


SCS 


who 


this confusion in newspapers and magazines 

to my attention when a colleague of 

mine pointed out a portion of the August, 1958 issue of a 
leading detective magazine. That article stated that when a 
this Los Angeles area was serving time in 
a Federal prison that—and I quote— “all Mickey had to do 
was behave himself and wait for his parole. It came finally on 
September 5, 1955.” I strongly protest this statement and for 
the record state that Mickey Cohen was not granted parole. 
lhe United States Board of Parole heard his case upon his 
application and denied his plea in 1953. He was actually re- 
leased on mandatory release as required by statute more than 
two years later. This is the type of reporting that retards the 
true and full understanding of parole as a means of control 
and retraining for those individuals who can profit from the 
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services available 
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VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


Members of the Press and representatives of mass news 
media usually make a very real effort to be accurate and 
precise in reporting the facts. They, as well as movie, T.V. 
writers and producers can perform a great community service 
by educating their public to a better understanding of the 
value and nature of parole. I know our own semantics have 
at times been misleading but at the present time we have a 
fairly uniform terminology. Parole officials will always be 
happy to check out an ex-prisoner’s actual status before pro- 
viding undeserved ammunition to those critics who would 
revert to the old practice of “lock em up and when they are 
sorry turn em loose.” 

Yes, parole better protects society and is an enlightened 
method for releasing under supervision prisoners from a cor- 
rectional institution. However, many times when a prisoner 
who has made excellent progress during his incarceration faces 
the problems of his job, hostile neighbors and the inquiring 
eyes of his own family the pressure is sometimes too great 
and he may as a result return to a life of crime. We, therefore, 
need to better educate our community and industrial leaders, 
personnel directors, and social agencies to solicit their assist- 
ance in helping cushion this traumatic experience for the 
newly released prisoner. 

Some three years ago the National Exchange Club launched 
an imaginative and challenging program to assist youths com- 
mitted under the Federal Youth Corrections Act. This project, 
known as the NATIONAL EXCHANGE CLUB SPONSOR- 
SHIP PROGRAM was set up to get exchangites all over the 
country to help secure jobs, homes or just act as a “Big 
Brother” to youths released on parole. This program was 
launched under the very able leadership of my good friend, 
past National President Harold Mott and has had the constant 
support of his successors as well as our National Secretary, Mr. 
Herold Harter. The present Chairman of the Youth Correction 
Division of the United States Board of Parole, Mr. Louis J. 
Grout, fully concurs with me that this program is a very im- 
portant service to our youthful offenders and I know that our 
Board will continue to give full support to this most worth- 
while activity. The project has had some growing pains and has 
developed some problems in getting organized. Many Ex- 
change Clubs have gone to a great deal of trouble to set up 
Administrators and have not yet had any youths referred to 
them for assistance. It will take a period of time for our local 
United States Probation and Parole Officers as well as institu- 
tional personnel to become familiar with the program. But, 
already many reports have come to our attention where 
Exchangites have been of great help to our parolees in making 
a satisfactory adjustment in the home community. Other Clubs 
have called in the local Federal and state correctional personnel 
to explain their programs, thus making a real contribution to 
this problem of educating the local community to a better 
understanding of what they can do to improve correctional 
programs. 

For the past 20 years I have been privileged to see many 
advances occur in the field of corrections and I am proud to 
have been a small part of this program. But, I am convinced 
that professionals working alone can never successfully meet 
the ever increasing rising tide of crime in our nation today. 
We must find ways of better interpreting our objectives, 
our programs and our problems to the public generally if we 
are to have their badly needed support and assistance in meet- 
ing this very real threat to an orderly society. 
CONCLUSION: 

It is a real honor to be with you today and to address this 
National Convention. I am proud of our record as Exchangites 
in really making good on our motto “Unity for Service.” 

I thank you. 
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